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F all Spanish cities, Toledo, seated in the heart 
() of Castile, is undoubtedly the most famous 
and the most characteristically typical in its 
art and history. It is older than the records of men, 
and the facts of its origin are shrouded in the mists of 
fable. When its hills first appeared out of the 
receding waters of the flood, Tubal, the grandson 
of Noah, chose them as the site of a city, say some. 
Others declare that the Jews flying from Nebuchad- 
nezzar sought refuge here. At any rate, Toledo was 
venerable when it was discovered and seized by the 
Roman invaders before the Christian era. Afterward 
it became the capital of the kingdom of the Visigoths, 
and for nearly four centuries it was held by the Moors. 
It marked the northernmost point of their penetration, 
and its conquest in 1085 by Alphonso VI and the Cid 
Campeador gave fresh heart to the Catholic Crusaders. 
More than any other Spanish city it reveals today the 
composite characteristics of the various factions that 
have invested it. In the veins of the Toledan is 
mingled the blood of Roman and Goth, of Arab and 
Christian and Jew. Some tincture of this fusion is 
evident in the maze of the city’s narrow streets, 
its massive walls and its transformed mosques and 
synagogues. 

Thus Toledo has become a kind of symbol of the 
national character and owes its romantic distinction, 
in a land made up of rival kingdoms and still divided 
into provinces each marked by vigorous traits of local 
self-consciousness, largely to the triumphs of Alphonso 
VI and the great Spanish champion. From the day 
of their entry into the city, the power of the Catholic 
church waxed stronger and more confident. The 
Archbishop of Toledo became primate of all Spain, 
and a long line of powerful prelates controlled the 
destinies of the state. It was a Cardinal Archbishop 
of Toledo (Mendoza) who dominated the struggle 
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against Granada, and under whose powerful impetus 
the last remaining Moorish citadel was overcome. 
And though the fiat of Philip II in 1560 established 
the capital permanently at Madrid, that upstart city 
is but a capital of compromise and whim. The pri- 
macy of Toledo has survived the vicissitudes of poli- 
tics and by the common consent of mankind, Toledo 
remains the spiritual and romantic capital of Spain. 

Much of the great wealth of the church in the 
15th and 16th centuries was concentrated here and the 
Cathedral called by the Spaniards La rica to differen- 
tiate it from Leon La bella, Salamanca La fuerte 
and Seville La grande, is a treasure house filled to 
overflowing with the spoils of power. 

The great view of Toledo is very like Greco’s 
famous picture with the Puente de San Martin in the 
foreground as one looks across the gorge of the Tagus. 
The rocky hill on which the city stands falls here to 
the river’s edge in sharp and wild disorder. The spire 
of the Cathedral rises thinly like a spikey fléche in the 
center. The heavy mass of the Alcazar terminates the 
panorama on the right and the Church of San Juan 
de Los Reyes on the left, while between them lies the 
huddle of the town with its churches, its synagogues, 
its stark walls and rusty roofs. This is not, however, 
the view that first greets the traveler who comes from 
Madrid. If he comes by train, he alights at the little 
station across the river above the Alcantara bridge and 
is immediately besieged by a swarm of voluntary guides, 
mostly little boys, who buzz about, hang at his heels, 
dance before him and strive in every way to spoil the 
fine effect of the piled up walls, the long ramps and 
stony steps which confront him at the other end of 
the great bridge. Our first glimpse was neither of 
these, for motoring along the highway we could see the 
city far off in the clear air, and missed in this per- 
spective some of the effect of its hilly grandeur. 
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ToLEDO—PUENTE DE ALCANTARA 


We had set out early one Sunday morning, three of 
us, to make a little excursion through Castile. Leaving 
the capital with its modern official air, its ornate state 
buildings, its great hotels and pretentious attempts 
at city planning behind us, we sped along the smooth 
highway that cuts the barren plain which surrounds 
Madrid like a desert. The little villages through 
which we passed were mean and without interest, but 
we stopped at Illescas to see Greco’s fine portrait of 
San Ildefonso in the convent church of La Caridad. 
The church owes much to Ildefonso for his valiant 
advocacy of the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and he is said to have received special marks of 
gratitude from the Blessed Virgin herself. She in- 
vested him with the cassock and came down from 
Heaven to attend matins in his company. The name 
and fame of Greco have become almost synonymous 
with the spirit of Toledo, and Maurice Barrés has 
sought in the contemplation of his works to fathom the 
secret of the city’s mystic charm. The portrait of San 
Ildefonso is one of the graver and less highly wrought 
examples of his genius. It is freer from the mannerisms 
which his critics have striven to explain either by de- 
mentia or by a conscious effort to individualize his 
work and differentiate it from that of his Venetian 
masters. There is a calm serenity about the portrait of 
the saint, a temperate richness in the color not to be 


found in some of the painter’s other and more violently 
agitated compositions. 

As we drew near the environs of the city, the great 
mass of the sixteenth century hospital of San Juan da 
Bautista rose before us. Here we stopped and Byne re- 
newed acquaintance with the pious sister in charge. 
She proudly showed us the old pharmacy with its 
painted compartments of healing herbs, its long mili- 
tant rows of medicine jars looking as heroic as the 
remedies they held. The enormous patio of the hos- 
pital is divided in two parts by a colonnade leading to 
the chapel, which is really a great church, cruciform 
in plan with a lofty dome over the crossing. Below 
the dome is the fine monument of Archbishop Juan de 
Tavera, the founder, by Berruguete, and to the right 
of the altar his portrait by El Greco hangs. There 
are other pictures by the same painter, but none of the 
first importance. The place on the whole is depressing. 
Its classic forms are scholastic and correct; but it is 
all as dry as the herbs in the pharmacy, a relic of six- 
teenth century formalism; a pompous and gloomy 
tribute to the power of the church secure in the consoli- 
dation of its hard-won victories. Not in its late renais- 
sance monuments is the charm of Toledo to be felt, but 
rather in the surviving relics of Gothic and Moorish 
workmanship ; in the traces of alien motives and in the 
clash and transfusion of opposing forces. 
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ToLEDO—PUENTE DE ALCANTARA 


We entered the city through the Puerta Visagra 
standing at the outer walls near the earlier Arab gate- 
way called Visagra likewise. With the double eagle 
of the great Charles Quint over its arch between two 
massive round towers, it has a kind of brutale force, 
but it does not compare in interest with the old Mude- 
jar Puerta del Sol built about 1100 in the period of 
transition by the conquered Moorish workmen who 
were allowed and even encouraged to cling to their 
traditions. Within the walls the twisting narrow 
streets protested our progress. Their windings and 
turnings were cunningly designed to baffle us. The 
old houses on either side seemed to crowd closer to- 
gether to bar the way, but by some magic blend of 
tact, clairvoyance, skill and clever dodging we man- 
aged to find our way to the little open space in front 
of our hotel. The mere presence of the car was an 
anachronism and, moreover, this triumph achieved, its 
usefulness was ended for the duration of our stay. It 
was a glittering morning with a cool, sharp freshness 
in the air, and there was no lack of life in the narrow 
streets and the Zocodover. The murmur of it was 
soft and gentle; the movement quiet and sedate. The 
tinkle of a donkey’s bell, the low cry of his master or 
the shuffle of a little cavalcade were its rhythmic 
punctuations. Across the Puente de Alcantara there 
was a constant coming and going, carts from the coun- 
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try, burros almost invisible under great saddle bags, 
girls and old women carrying the earthen jars which 
they had awaited their turn to fill at the well on the 
other side of the river. Idlers leaned against the para- 
pet watching the bathers far below. The arch of the 
western tower framed the great Baroque gateway at 
the east end of the bridge and the ruins of the Castello 
de San Servando black and gaunt against the horizon 
on its jagged hill. From the eastern end we looked 
back across the muddy Tagus to the barren mass of 
the Alcazar with its square-cornered turrets. 

I know few works of masonry more impressive than 
the fine bridges which span the Tagus at Toledo. The 
Alcantara is probably the more heroic, but the Puente 
de San Martin, at the opposite side of the town, is 
scarcely less impressive. Both date from the thirteenth 
century and both underwent some restoration in the 
fourteenth, but in their vigor of conception and sim- 
plicity of design, though not in elegance of execution, 
they challenge comparison with the feats of the 
Romans. The qualities of flawless perfection, finesse 
and studied precision of workmanship are not remark- 
able in the architectural monuments of Spain unless 
some fragments of the purest Moorish work be ex- 
cepted. The conditions were hardly favorable to the 
development of any style to the pitch of finality reached, 
for example, in Athens or the Isle de France, or even 
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ToLepoO—EASTERN GATE, PUENTE DE ALCANTARA 


in Rome, and it is probably for this very reason that 
one feels such a tonic freshness in the wayward vigor, 
the happy-go-lucky gusto of so much which confronts 
us. There are, of course, examples of a certain kind 
of cold pedantry as in the Hospital of San Juan and 
the Alcazar here in Toledo, and in such a numbing and 
desolating pile as Philip II’s Escorial, but the sombre 
dullness of these cannot long suppress the excitement 
of so much which is alive and instinct with the anima- 
tion of struggle and change. 

Of course, the great glory of Toledo is the Cathe- 
dral, but we loitered in the streets more than content 
with minor effects and consciously reserving its or- 
chestral impact as a climax. The facades of the old 
houses seem mute and inhospitable, screening inexor- 
ably the life which goes on behind their bare walls, 
and within the patios. From the little grilled windows 
shyly inquisitive eyes look forth, and _ occasionally 
through an open doorway we catch a fleeting glimpse 
of a sun-splashed courtyard. More often, however, 
the great doors, heavily studded with huge nails or 
iron bosses and framed with lintels and scarred col- 
umns, are tightly shut. These rugged portals, fre- 
quently made up of Visigothic fragments, though not 
enriched with sculpture, have a primitive vigor which 
compels respect. 

Wandering thus aimlessly we came to the little open 


space called Paseo del Transito on which abuts the 
Casa del Greco. Whether or not the painter actually 
lived in this particular house is uncertain, but he is 
believed to have lived in an appendage of the palace of 
the Marquis de Villana which stood on this site. The 
house has been skillfully, if somewhat affectedly, re- 
stored. Its plan and interior arrangement is perhaps 
typical of hundreds of houses of its period. Around 
three sides of the patio, which is hardly more than 
twenty-five feet square, are ranged the salon, the dining 
room, the tiny kitchen, the stairs leading to the upper 
story and a stable big enough for two or three donkeys. 
The kitchen, diminutive though it is with its tiled 
benches on either side of its alcoved chimney, its 
wrought-iron rack for fire tools and utensils and its 
burnished pots and pans, is the most interesting if 
the least accurate part of the restoration. Four stone 
columns support a wooden gallery running around the 
patio, which gives access to other rooms on the upper 
level, filled with historic furniture and some of the 
painter’s distinguished pictures. A semi-transparent 
curtain or awning stretched from the eaves softens the 
glare of the noonday sun, but may be drawn back at 
night when the stars seem to hang almost low enough 
to touch. Here the strange Cretan gathered about him 
the leading men of Toledo, poets, philosophers, theo- 
logians, for discourse, and here he bade minstrels to 
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play for him as he dined or as he strove with his brush 
to evoke the visions which haunted his straining imagi- 
nation. It was Greco’s obsession to savor and divine 
the strange intermixture of opposing elements in the 
life about him. With an uncanny mastery of charac- 
terization, he has expressed on his canvas not only the 
features of his contemporaries but he has sensitively 
revealed the subtle complexity of their souls. How 
truthful these transcripts are we realize as we thread 
the streets of his adopted city and look into the grave 
faces of its young men and girls, its dignified citizens 
and its austere ecclesiastics. 

Adjoining the Casa del Greco stands the small 
Museum containing other of his pictures including the 
Twelve Apostles and several fine portraits. His mas- 
terpiece, however, or one of them, is the Burial of the 
Count Orgaz in the Church of Santo Tomé. This 
Church, originally a mosque, was rebuilt in the four- 
teenth century at the expense of Count Orgaz. Its 
fine tower remains but little changed and the Moorish 
character is as strongly evident in its fenestration and 
Proportions as is that character in the pensive faces of 
the mourners in the tableau, although these are por- 
traits of the nobles of Toledo in 1584. Their soft eyes 
and finely cut profiles are Arabic and they seem more 
like the aristocratic courtiers of Mohammed than the 
faithful servitors of Christ. 
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The tolerance of the Catholic conquerors toward 
the Moor long after the rewinning of the city, and 
their complaisance toward the Jews over a long period 
of years, makes their later acts of fanatical cruelty seem 
all the more lurid. The Arab civilization flourished 
side by side with the Spanish, places of worship were 
set apart fer the Mozoarabs and the Arab was not 
finally interdicted until 1580, almost a hundred years 
after the expulsion of Boabdil from Granada. As for 
the Jews, though they dwelt in their own quarters, they 
were allowed to build their synagogues and worship 
in the faith of their fathers. Employing Arab work- 
men, they held to the Mudejar tradition in their 
religious and private architecture. Today, it is said, 
there are few or no professing Jews in Spain; and 
their synagogues were destined to echo to the Te 
Deum and the Latin responses of the Christian ritual. 
As we stood before Santa Maria la Blanca, its bare 
white walls gave no hint of the exotic character of its 
internal detail. Although it is planned with nave and 
aisles, its horseshoe arches and arabesque spandrels, its 
interlaced capitals and touches of tile work make it 
seem more mosque than synagogue and certainly the 
plateresque altars which were added long after the 
dispossession of the Jews, which took place in 1405, 
only confuse but do not Christianize. 

Not far from Santa Maria la Blanca is the later 
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Synagoga del Transito. It is as purely Moorish but 


Built 


much more in the style of Seville and Granada. 
about 1360 at the expense of Samuel Levy, the money 
lender and treasurer of Peter the Cruel, its interior 
is a simple rectangle with lofty walls decorated with 
delicate arabesque panels showing still some faint traces 


of color—faded rose, green and blue. A frieze of 
Hebraic inscriptions runs around the walls above a 
triforium in some of the arches of which are set pierced 
ajimeces or grated windows. The light sifts through 
them in powdery beams and transfuses the room with 
a soft silvery glow. There are no mysterious shad- 
ows, no cavernous depths or recesses, no dramatic 
effects of chiaroscuro, but only a suave serenity un- 
broken by any climacteric effects. The Synagoga del 
Transito is like a lavender-scented casket which should 
evoke only tender memories, but before the high altar 
where the rabbis once expounded the law are the 
tombs of the Knights of Calatrava to whose power- 
ful Order the edifice was given by the Catholic kings 
in 1492, after the tempest of fanaticism in which more 
than two hundred thousand Jews were massacred or 
exiled. The rich Jewish treasurer of Pedro had been 
executed by his royal master more than a century 
before. 

The Catholic kings may have had misgivings and may 
indeed have found their pious credulity strained by 


some of the evidence in the famous case of the Nifo 
de la Guardia, the mythical child victim of Jewish 
malevolence. And to justify the ferocity of their 
Christian subjects, they caused the walls of San Juan 
de los Reyes to be strung with chains said to have 
been struck from the limbs of Christian captives which 
had been found in Moorish dungeons. San Juan de 
los Reyes stands at the western side of the town not 
far from San Martin’s bridge, and was built at the 
order of Ferdinand and Isabella with the understand- 
ing that their mortal remains would rest within its 
walls. Its late Gothic details are very florid and 
overblown; its pinnacles and crockets too bejewelled 
and confused. Unlike most examples of Spanish Gothic 
its richness is the efflorescence of decay; the lines of 
its arches are not pure and clean. There is a kind 
of Baroque perversity in the broken and _ reversed 
curves of the upper arcade in the cloister. And signs 
of the coming Renaissance appear in the great frieze of 
blazons in the transepts. 

By long odds the most striking and interesting Re- 
naissance structure in Toledo is the Hospital of Santa 
Cruz, by Egas, at the opposite side of the town. 
Enrique de Egas was maestro mayor of the Gothic 
Cathedral of Toledo in the last years of the fifteenth 
century, and, at the instance of the great Cardinal 
Mendoza, who had traveled in Italy, he planned the 
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Santa Cruz. 
royal hospitals in Santiago and Granada. The Toledo 
project hung fire, and Santa Cruz was not begun until 
1504, three years after the Hospital Real at Santiago 
got under way. Egas, by training a Gothicist, adapted 
the new forms, which itinerant Italian artists and re- 
turning travelers described and extolled, with a verve 
and a freshness which profoundly affected the work of 
his contemporaries. In its naive freedom lies the secret 
of its charm and it bears the same relation to such a 
dry work as San Juan Bautista as the work of Bru- 
nelleschi and Bramante bears to that of Vignola. The 
richly sculptured portal with baluster framed windows 
set on either side of it high up, and the curious com- 
position of the colonnade running across at the top 
make a frontispiece unique and effective in the highest 
degree. The vast free wall surfaces with their sparse 
and random fenestration serve as an admirable foil to 
this richness. It is the beginning of plateresque and 
there is nothing more charming in this typically Spanish 
version of the Renaissance than Egas’s chiselled win- 
dows set in their great expanse of wall. The portal 
leads through a vestibule into a patio or courtyard 
surrounded by an arcade in two tiers, the Spanish 
paraphrase of what Bramante might have done had he 
been somewhat less sophisticated and somewhat more 
robust. In the angle next the vestibule a fine stone 


His design became the prototype of the 
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stairway with carved balustrades, stringers and newels 
leads to the upper level. The intricately mortised 
artesonado ceiling is further evidence of the period of 
transition in which Egas worked. 

Days and weeks are needed for a just appreciation of 
the splendors of the Cathedral. Repeated visits reveal 
fresh marvels until the sense of opulence becomes over- 
whelming. No adequate view of the exterior is pos- 
sible, owing to its hemmed-in situation, and its vast 
extent can only be realized from within. The nave 
is interrupted by the Coro as in nearly all Spanish 
Cathedrals, but its double aisles of unusual width and 
height sweep around the Capilla Mayor at the eastern 
end in a majestic semicircle. Between the piers of the 
outer aisle the walls are indented with numberless 
chapels built within the external buttresses. But as 
though there were not enough to satisfy the rising zeal 
and increasing power of Catholicism, the great octag- 
onal chapels of San Ildefonso, of Santiago, and of the 
Reyes Nuevos were extended from the ambulatory at 
the eastern end. To this cluster of appendages was 
added the Sala Capitular at the southeast angle, and 
to the north a series of apartments embracing the 
Ochavo containing the sacred relics, the Sacristia, the 
Roperia and the Capilla de la Virgen del Sagrario. 
The Claustro occupies the northwest corner of the 
stupendous pile. The Cathedral is a city in itself and 
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TOLEDO—PUENTE DE SAN MARTIN 


the life of the city centers here. 


Crowds are lost 
within its vastness; lights burn before its multitude 
of altars and masses are celebrated in a dozen different 
chapels simultaneously. The people use it familiarly 
without constraint. It is their place of rendezvous, 
of worship, of recreation; it is meeting place, museum 
and shrine. Generations of architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, ironsmiths, goldsmiths and embroiderers have 
contributed to its glory. The records seem to show 
and Street seems to hold to the opinion that the founda- 
tions laid in 1227 were laid under the direction of a 
French master mason, but in the succeeding years 
artists of every nationality flocked to Toledo and their 
work became fused in the national fervor. Dutchmen 
helped to pattern the superb windows which glow 
purple and red and orange and emerald toward the 
close of the day, filling the vaults with a melody of 
color richer than the strains of music. Italians and 
Frenchmen and Spaniards carved and gilded the tombs 
and retables, fashioned the fabulous vestments of the 
clergy, the crucifixes and the vessels of Holy office. It 
is like the cave of Ali Baba. The senses swoon from 
surfeit and eyes are bewildered by the repeated tours 
de force of art. Perhaps the crescendo is reached in the 
retablo of the High Altar by Egas. Here is a mon- 
strous facade of larchwood carved with scenes from 
the New Testament, painted and gilded with unbeliev- 


able richness. Tier upon tier its canopied niches rise 
up to the very vaulting of the roof. They are crowded 
with saintly effigies as large as life, groups and single 
figures in high relief and the whole is painted and 
covered with a warm patina of gold which glows and 
coruscates in the mellow light. Before it stands the 
magnificent custodia and around the walls of the 
Capilla Mayor are sumptuous niches enshrining the 
tombs of dead kings and sons of kings, and the sar- 
cophagus of the powerful Cardinal Mendoza, the so- 
called ‘““Tercer Rey.” The Chapel is enclosed on three 
sides by high walls, carved and sculptured. It is raised 
three steps above the transept and separated from it by 
Villalpando’s plateresque reja, the reliefs, coats of 
arms and candelabra pinnacles of which were once 
silvered and gilded. The grille of the choir opposite 
was forged by Master Domingo de Cespedes, who 
beggared his family in its execution. He had agreed 
to make it for the sum of six thousand ducats. When 
it was half finished, seeing that this sum was insufficient, 
he sold his house in Toledo and a farm in the environs, 
all of his patrimony to finish the work as he had 
conceived it. 

The Coro itself vies with the Capilla Mayor in 
interest, if indeed it does not surpass it. It is im- 
possible to imagine anything finer than the Silleria of 
Berruguete and Philip Vigarni. They are carved in 
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walnut wood with great spirit and extend around three 
sides of the enclosure. Above them runs a sculptured 
canopy borne by slender columns of jasper, so that the 
panels are recessed and the priests coming to their 
offices hold lights that we may not miss any nuance of 
the artist’s skill. The lower stalls are by another hand 
and their reliefs represent scenes from the Conquest 
of Granada. 

The thick vellum books of holy office with their 
illuminated initials and stately script lie open on the 
reading desks and as the last hurrying priest takes 
his place the chanting of the service begins. Byne met 
many an old friend among the clergy, for he has 
measured and drawn, sketched and photographed the 
rejas, the tombs, the vaultings and carvings, the ceilings 
of stone and of wood. 

A mere catalogue of the treasures of this marvelous 
place would appall the reader, but mention must be 
made of several further wonders. The “Espolio” or 
Disrobing of the Savior by El Greco is scarcely less 
famous than the Burial of Orgaz, and justifies its posi- 
tion of honor over the altar in the Salon de la Sacristia. 
Nor is it possible to avoid speaking of the gorgeous 
Chapter Room or Sala Capitular, another example of 
the skill of Egas. It is square in plan, roofed by 
a superb artesonado ceiling panelled and gilded and 


painted with arabesques. The upper parts of the walls 


are embellished with frescoes by Juan of Borgonia, and 
below these, in a wide band, are portraits of the Arch- 
bishops of Toledo. It is in every way a rival of the 
famous Chapter Room in Siena. The Antesala forms 
a fitting approach to it, but the cupboards of pearwood 
which line its walls are so exquisitely carved that one 
might be tempted, by their loveliness, to linger there 
and proceed no further. I do not know what priceless 
stuffs lie hidden behind Pardo’s foliated panels, but 
they are fit for the trappings of the Queen of Heaven. 
One robe of the Holy Virgin which may be seen in the 
Treasury beggars description, so fine is its material, 
and so encrusted and beaded it is with precious gems. 
The pearls, rubies, emeralds and diamonds with which 
it is sewn would fill a bushel measure and its weight 
is such that no mortal could support it. Her statues 
throughout Spain are bedecked with the utmost ex- 
travagance, but it is here in Toledo Ja rica that 
she wears her fairest raiment. “Never,” says Gautier, 
“never did an ancient queen, not even Cleopatra who 
drank pearls, never did an Empress of the lower 
Empire, never did a Venetian Courtesan in the time 
of Titian possess more brilliant jewels, nor a richer 
wardrobe than Our Lady of Toledo.” 
Louts La BEAuUME. 
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Fritz HoOrer, Architect 


From “Deutsche Bauhiitte” 


From Foreign Shores 


Setting the Canvas 
ig EACHER”—mentor—conscience—“‘may I go out 


to play?”—‘“No, child; stay in and perform your 
tasks. 
= > ] | hd 
you may play! 


The circus will be here in two weeks; then 

And so I am following the irksome path 
of present duty in anticipation of a glorious future re- 
ward! How virtuous it makes me seem to myself—how 
altogether religious. Does the presence, or assumed pre- 
sence, of virtue within one cause him to predicate a lack 
of virtue in others? I imagine so; else would there be 
no missionaries; nor critics. “Thanks to the little gods I 
am neither missionary nor critic but, in my present occu- 
pation, just perforce the skipper (and how many things 
it is pleasurable and even profitable to skip), the amused 
skipper of a very frail paper craft into which I am stow- 
ing certain fantastic and certain, after a manner, quite 
real cargoes preparatory.to a voyage on the High Seas. 
If I were a real critic I could write a paragraph like this, 
culled from a review by one “H. J.” of a new book, in a 
recent British journal: 

“Journalists might conjecture that the author of this 
book knew more about architecture than writing, and 
architects might suppose him to be more of a journalist 
than an architect: the truth being that Mr. D is 
neither. The inaccuracy of his facts disposes of the for- 
mer supposition, and the presentation of them disposes of 
the latter.” 

I am responsible for the D , which, though it may 
look profane, is not; I merely, out of the kindness of my 
heart to a very amateurish author deleted certain letters 
of a name which the reviewer supplied in full. I will say 
for “H. J.” that he has given a rather shopworn mot a 


well-rounded epigrammatic form; and in order to relate 
the whole matter more closely to my general feeling on 
the subject of architectural design I will further say that 
if modern lifters of old threadbare architectural motifs 
were to give their wares a corresponding piquancy and 
freshness of form there would not be in progressive circles 
quite that same feeling of nausea which is induced by the 
conventional manner of tying up the present to the past 
employed by the vast majority of architectural “plagiar- 
ists”—shall we call them ?—who themselves form so vast 
a majority of architectural designers; anyway, among the 
English speaking peoples. 


Liberty or Death 


We are presented, in London, just now with a par- 
ticularly interesting example of what I had in mind in 
writing the preceding paragraph. Illustrations of Messrs. 
Liberty’s new premises, in Argyll Place, W., are appear- 
ing in all the London architectural papers and are being 
copied by the press of the Provinces. The work is being 
commented upon in the lay press, and a paragraph con- 
cerning it has found its way into our own austere At/antic 
Monthly; a magazine which consistently abjures a dis- 
cussion of any form of art, or of art in any of its forms, 
fearing and dreading, seemingly, a departure in any man- 
ner from the conventional. It is with mixed feelings that 
I venture on a discussion of Liberty’s; for I am not in- 
sensible to the charm of the medieval and the picturesque, 
while I am rather intolerant of the transplanted forms of 
Imperialism in London as in American cities and streets. 
I like the Grand Manner of Rome in Ancient Rome, but 
I do not admire it along Regent Street nor in our own 
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county courthouses and commercial buildings; and for the 
simple reason that it is not expressive of our life; or if it 
is it ought not to be, and we need regeneration. That re- 
generation, however, should lead us to a comprehension 
of ourselves and not to an adoption of any particular 
past expression, even though it have in it all the charm 
of picturesque Tudor England. I cannot see Liberty’s in 
modern London, even on a side street. I cannot see in 
it an expression of plan or purpose; not even though it is 
to house a traffic in objects of art. The Architects’ Jour- 
nal, London, 4 June, reproduces plans and many general 
views and details. The plans are most medieval in char- 
acter, due entirely, however, to a modern feature, electric 
lighting, which diagrammed in detail with its runs of con- 
duit, strikes one at first glance as representing a com- 
plicated system of vaulting, introduced on the drawings to 
impress the susceptible professional and the unsophis- 
ticated lay elements of a competition jury. Externally, 
the building is a group of small units unrelated to the big 
simplicity of the plan; for the plan is big in effect and 
simple in reality in spite of the divisional fire-walls made 
necessary by the type of embellishment adopted. Medieval 
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panelings in wood—carvings—inlays; beaten lead; hand- 
modeled plaster ornaments; hand-shaped timbers from 
dismantled and broken up ships; and, as if this were not 
enough to catch and hold the sentimental, over the doors 
of the main entrance are emblazoned the arms of King 
Henry’s six wives, who lost their heads upon entering 
their greater liberty; as the modern merry wives will 
on entering Liberty’s of today. It is not this aspect, 
however, which caused me to head this topic “liberty or 
death.” (I “lifted” the phrase, you know.) It was the 
fact that, beautiful and sentimental and charming as 
this sort of thing may be, if indulged in generally it will 
spell death to any progress in Art and to any real progress 
in the arts. 
Another Extreme 


Liberty’s occupies an “island” site of irregular shape 
permitting a departure from conventional lines which 
would hardly be appropriate on a more formal or re- 
stricted area. In Germany we find a commercial develop- 
ment carried out on an island site of even greater irregu- 
larity of outline and in a thoroughly modern and Teutonic 
manner. Peculiarly enough, on each of these “islands” 
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a corner is cut out by an existing lesser structure which 
had evidently to be maintained: Deutsche Bauhiitte gives 
us the data on “Das Chilehaus in Hamburg,” as the 
structure is named. The exterior treatment is entirely 
in brick except for the metal gutters of the overhangs. 
The retreating planes are effectively handled; while 
the verticals, running continuously from base to the 
sofht of the thin overhang, proclaim the integrity of the 
structure, the harmony existing between skeleton and 
envelope. Of medieval charm there is none; of modern 
adaptation of means and materials to ends we have a 
full demonstration. I indicate in my paragraph caption 
that I consider Chilehaus and Liberty’s at extreme ends 
of the scale. A little more of reasoned modernity would 
have been better for London if not for Liberty’s, while 
a touch of sentiment or charm would have been good for 
Hamburg as well as for Das Chilehaus. 

I am interested to behold a more human scale in the 
design of the German workers’ homes. Judging by the 
examples given in the German architectural press, some 
of which were shown in my previous article, they are 
much more genial individually, and more attractively 
handled in the mass than will be the specimens produced 
by the British Government Housing Act, if anything at 
all comes out of that Act. In Germany architects are 
let into the scheme; in England, despite the high standing 
of the profession in the popular mind, no architect is 
permitted to sully with his esthetic hand a product of 
the Government’s housing system. Surely architecture 
as an altruistic profession has fallen upon evil days in 
Great Britain. Mr. Manning Robertson’s communica- 
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tion appearing in The Architects’ Journal, 9 July, em- 
bodies some sound sense which if it pervades the British 
architectural mind may ease the situation. 


Registration and Art 


Mr. Beresford Pite, known generally and admired, has 
a communication in this number of this same journal 
which the make-up man heads “Registration Discord.” 
Something must be wrong with the symphonic structure 
of Registration when as pure and valid a note as Mr. 
Pite’s causes a discord in its gentle sounding. He seems 
so thoroughly in accord with my own position that I am 
going to quote him: 


“Sir:—Pious aspiration for unity should in my judg- 
ment be rooted in the unifying impulse of art, that subtle 
bond of sympathy, which is the source of artistic in- 
spiration. 

“Registration by examination implies exclusion by the 
judgment of the few, and, I think, cannot be fairly exer- 
cised in the true interests of freedom in the arts of design. 


So_piers’ MEMORIAL TOWER From “Construction” 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
Sproatt & Roipn, Architects 


“ 


‘ The true unification of the architectural pro- 
fession cannot be achieved by including registrationists and 
excluding non-registered architects or by pretending that 
all the latter are either converted or unworthy. 

“The R. I. B. A. has its own sphere with its profes- 
sional members, but if it endeavors to restrict the practice 
of architecture to its own members it will do a disservice 
to art. Inquisition and excommunication will have the 
same relation to freedom in art as in religion.” 


But one more word as to unity. The R. I. B. A. 
Council was re-elected on the platform that unity could 
be effected by the lion and the lamb lying down peace- 
fully together—the lamb inside the lion, I have not 
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yet learned whether this idea is entirely acceptable to 
the lamb, ie., to the body of the Society of Architects. 
And now as to art. Mr. Beresford Pite’s plea and mine 
have been in behalf of art. Fay us, for me at least, the 
business of architecture hardly exists. I spoke in my 
last of that far remote peak which arose above the lesser 
peaks of Institutes and Registration. That is the 
diaphanous peak of Art which was to be viewed from 
the vantage points of education and culture; especially 
the latter. I wish this peak called Art were not $o 
diaphanous—that its crown were not so shrouded in 
mystery. Even its base is concealed by miasmal fogs 
which must be penetrated if not dispelled. Art doesn’t 
consist in just doing a thing beautifully—it lies deeper 
than that. In Robert Louis Stevenson’s Providence and 
the Guitar, Stubbs, the banker, as a means of procuring 
peace in the painter’s family, suggests clerking on a 
salary and pursuing art on the side. “I know a fellow 
in a bank who makes capital watercolour sketches; he 
even sold one for seven and six.” But Leon Berthelini 
arose—Berthelini the artist, “‘Art is Art,’ he repeated 
sadly. ‘ ‘It is not watercolour sketches, nor practising on 
a piano, It is a life to be lived.’” Education and the 
schools cannot help that phase of it, though a real, deep 
culture may assist toward a comprehension. Real, deep 
feeling will go further still. 

I opened the covers of the second issue of the Journal 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and saw the 
caption: “The Relationship Between Architecture and 
Building” and prepared myself for a spiritual feast. But 
—and although the article was quoted from the Ameri- 
can Architect—I was doomed to disappointment. Not 
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one word about architecture; not one about buildings; 
only a talk about architects and builders. That caption 
contained the kernel of the whole matter and the writer 
failed to crack the shell. When an artist has dealt with 
that problem, and it hasn’t happened a great multitude 
of times down through the ages, we have had an art mani- 
festation; we have had architecture. When deep feeling 
has touched the structure we have had art. But how 
many examples of that have you seen upon our, or any 
other, streets, here at home or abroad? The journals 
which bring my cargoes to me bring many attractive ex- 
amples of building, portrayals of many fairly satisfactory 
buildings; but very few which indicate that the author is 
more than technically proficient, though highly technically 
proficient, in “the use of compasses and rulers,” to quote 
from the book reviewed by “H. J.” and referred to in 
my opening paragraph. I am going a little deeper into 
this matter at another time, and at other times, but | 
must leave myself space for less important things just 
now. 
Expositions and Such 

I should like to devote some space to the buildings of 
the British Empire Exposition at Wembley. I believe the 
Britishers call it Exhibition; but while one is devoting 
as little space to it as I am, why not use the high-sound- 
ing word? John Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton, P.P. 
and F.R.I.B.A., appear to have done a good piece of 
work both in the general plan and in the design of the 
main buildings. The Architect, London, which has just 
reappeared on my table after more than a year’s absence, 
and The Architects’ Journal devote considerable space in 
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text and illustration to the Exhibition; as also they do 
to Liverpool Cathedral, a new portion of which has just 
been consecrated. A correspondent from London poached 
on my preserves and gave much of the Cathedral in the 
August issue of this Journat. I hope we may soon be 
able to see a drawing of the new and heightened tower 
in its relation to the entire composition. It seems an 
improvement to me. I am interested in this structure, 
having climbed over it, or what there was of it, some 
thirteen years ago. 

And I am interested in Sproatt and Rolph’s Soldiers’ 
Memorial Tower at the University of Toronto from 
Construction, Toronto, as I saw the plans in the mak- 
ing when I represented the Institute at a convention of 
Canadian architects in that city. While on the subject 
of Conventions or Conferences, I would be highly 
pleased to have been present at the R. I. B. A. Conference 
in Oxford and to have enjoyed that session at that place 
with my British architectural friends. I should like to 
see Oxford again, the real thing which grew out of 
the life, having seen the spiritless imitations which have 
appeared upon so many of our own college campuses. 


Via the Latin Countries 


L’Architecture, 10 June, is devoted to examples of 
work exhibited at the Spring Salon. The archeological 
section seems the best. In the issue for 25 June we find 
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illustrations of a shop’ in the avenue de l’Opéra. The 
shop, or boutique, seems well stocked with implements 
of the chase. Powder, powder puffs, rouge and lip- 
sticks seem to be exposed for sale. Diana and the Harpies 
can be well supplied here. I should be chagrined were 
this to turn out to be simply an apothecary’s shop in- 
stead of a lovers’ arsenal! Note how the ceiling has 
been shot up. Mexico, Spain and the Argentine come 
laden with offerings. Arquitectura Espanola, the offer- 
ing from Madrid, presents a series of unbound plates 
and is published avowedly to promote and further Spanish 
Architectural Art throughout Great Britain, America and 
Spain. All text is in parallel columns of Spanish and 
English. The publishers are canny. In the Spanish col- 
umn the countries are named in this order: Spain, Great 
Britain and America. In Spain put the Frenchman up 
the chimney. 

Long and appreciative obituary notices of Goodhue, 
Bacon, Pierce Anderson, and Sullivan appear in the 
British architectural press. The Architects’ Journal for 
18 June devotes considerable space to Sullivan both in 
the matter of text and of illustrations. Good portraits 
of the men appear and genuine sorrow is expressed touch- 
ing the loss which architecture in this country and hence 
in the world has sustained. Certain it is that a loss has 
heen created here which time will be long in filling. 


IrnvinG K. Ponp. 


Paris Letter 
[: PARIS, perhaps more so than in any other Euro- 


pean city, the life of the street plays a preponderant 

part in the life of the metropolis. And so, as soon as 
a new factor commences to disturb the customary air of 
the place, one is tempted to combat this discordant note 
(at least, it seems discordant), which so alters the quon- 
dam harmony of the streets. Signboards provoke the 
critics most frequently; the tramway trolley-wires have 
their set of adversaries; while still others are up in arms 
against those shops painted in very lively hues—from all 
quarters come demands for the strictest regulation. 

Yet these questions should be examined with calm and 
impartiality, for these innovations, often crude and mala- 
droit, are the forerunners of new customs, of new needs 
to which a new art will respond. This is evolution, as 
much a milepost in the life of cities as of individuals, 
and it is quite possible that the charm of Paris comes 
from that which is being constantly evolved without re- 
straint, or at least without stupid opposition. That is why 
the City of Paris, instead of damming up this stream of 
creative effort, seeks to render its course smoother and 
to interest her citizens in the purity of its waters, 

As to the billboards, nothing has yet been done, but 
competitions have been held annually, and prizes are 
awarded for the street-fronts of new mercantile estab- 
lishments. The artist who creates the winning design re- 
ceives a medal, and the merchant is compensated by cer- 
tain tax exemptions. It gives the men, in addition, some 
interesting publicity, for the results of the competition 
are reproduced in all the large daily journals. These 
competitions arouse a most effective rivalry, and one may 


remark—in the past ten years—a tremendous advance. 

The officials of these competitions also give the Jury 
an opportunity to influence the artistic education of the 
public, and to make it feel, by means of striking examples, 
that a piece of work is not good merely in itself, but 
that it is more valuable when it harmonizes with the street 
or the ensemble of which it is a part. Thus an award 
has been made to a merchant on the rue Royal, who 
was content to re-establish and follow the style of archi- 
tecture employed in that street since its inception. It is 
worthy of note that his shop draws attention (the natural 
desire of its owner) fully as well as neighboring facades 
which have broken away from the traditional scheme of 
the street instead of dovetailing into its forms. 

A perfumer’s shop, conceived in the most modern spirit, 
was ranked first in this year’s awards. Without exag- 
geration, it is a delicate piece of work, and it is not the 
first accomplishment of its architect, M. Marrast. In 
these pages we reproduce two photographs, an exterior 
and an interior, of a store previously designed by him, 
in the avenue de l’Opéra, for the purveying of food 
products. The street facade is composed entirely of 
materials which lend themselves to a harmonious treat- 
ment. The lower part, up to the height of an average 
man, is clothed in brown marble and veined garnet; the 
upper portion, as well as the roof structure, which stands 
out boldly along the whole breadth of the building, is in 
a lustrous sandstone of an intense blue, relieved by occa- 
sional touches of gold, as for example in the bunches of 
grapes which may be plainly seen in the illustration. 


‘Illustrated in the “Paris Letter.” 
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The interior of the shop is no less happily conceived. 
We reproduce a view of the little hexagonal hall which 
forms the rear of the establishment. Above the cashier’s 
desk, seen in the centre background, the architect has 
framed the picture which served as signboard in the orig- 
inal shop. Collaborating with M. Marrast on the decora- 
tions on the sandstone and the fresco painting was M. 
Marret. 

Nothing so far has been said of the plans of these shops. 
They necessarily vary with the kind of business for which 
they are intended. But a definite tendency is apparent, 
especially among the dressmakers’ establishments, to 
create a sort of arcade, fitted out with show windows, 
mostly opening upon the street. Into this passageway peo- 
ple naturally enter, in general without any actual intention 
of making a purchase. But once inside this artistic trap, 
the temptation becomes so strong, and the store itself is 
brought so temptingly near, that the mere passerby often 
becomes a customer. There is occasionally hesitation 
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among shoppers about entering a closed-in shop with 
which they are not familiar; the least obstacle will halt 
such people. It is therefore necessary, from the pro- 
prietary point of view, to eliminate these defects as far 
as possible. 

Among the designers of the prominent Parisian shops 
are several architects known for their work in town- 
planning. It is only natural, of course, that they should 
pay particular attention to the harmony which shoulé be 
maintained between the smallest elements of a city and its 
ensemble. 

The architect Redon, who was a witty psychologist, 
maliciously taught his pupils that what had made the for- 
tunes of the great establishment of Au Bon Marché was 
that the interior court was at street-level, and that visitors 
had not a single step to ascend to gain the great hall. 

We can now discuss certain new parts of this store, for 
an annex has just been completed, entirely with the plans 
and under the direction of L. H. Boileau. In Au Bon 
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Marché, we are not concerned with a simple shop, but a 
veritable mercantile monument. The impression upon 


the observer is of a magnificent simplicity with, at the 
same time, a feeling of great luxury. But there is noth- 
ing flamboyant or gaudy. The points d’appui are treated 
with extreme sobriety; they are covered with smooth 
stucco, like the lintels which they support, without other 
ornamentation, without bases, without capitals. All the 
decoration—gold or gray—is found in the friezes, the 
balustrades and the ceilings. The stairway leading to 
the retail department is in complete accord with the whole 
interior; nothing is too minute; all is large, ample, and 
very legible. Particularly appropriate solutions of archi- 
tectural problems are revealed in the glazed ceilings and 
marquises, where the architect has employed engraved 
glass which yields a very soft and yet quite intense light. 
An especial feature of these halls is their excellent light- 
ing. Daylight penetrates directly to almost all the display 
of wares, contrary to the usual state of affairs in such 
establishments; nevertheless, there is an intensified arti- 
ficial lighting system for the dark months. The dis- 
tribution of the lamps has been carefully. studied, and 
even in broad daylight their arrangement forms a part 
of the decorative scheme. 
The facade is in complete harmony with the interior. 
It expresses the same whimsy, the same simplicity and the 
same monumental spirit. 
What the illustrations do not show is the striking—and 
Au Bon Marcné—Paris studied—contrast between this calm, sober and dignified 
Tue New ANNEX architecture and the incessant movement of men and 
L. H. Boiweau, Architect especially women, bestirring themselves about counters 
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laden with delicately-made and tinted objects, of brilliant 
and costly fabrics. Such a contrast must be considered 
in judging a work so personal and intimate as this. 

If architecture has already found the opportunity to 
manifest its tendencies within the old city limits of Paris, 
we can now hope that these limits will be altered and ex- 
panded in a rational manner. For, on 22 July, was passed 
a law supplementing the existing ones relating to the dis- 
position of towns, the first of which group dates from 
1919. 

This law provided that all the large communities 
should prepare a plan for extension, arrangement and 
embellishment. Unfortunately the indifference of the in- 
dividual organisms, and the opposition of special private 
interests, had not been foreseen, and, after three years 
of application, it had to be admitted that the law was 
ineffective. The new law provides the municipalities with 
no trifling powers. 

It will be interesting to recount the principal features 
of this law. First of all, the law applies not only to cities 
of a certain magnitude, but even to the resort and holiday 
towns, and to those designated by the commissions of his- 
toric sites and monuments. As soon as plans have been 


Five Architects 
I THE profession of architecture, either in the 


United States or elsewhere, there are not many 

brightly shining marks. ‘That is to say, outside 
the ranks of those who plan and design buildings, one 
would be hard put to find a citizen in any land who 
could name half a dozen modern buildings of distinc- 
tion. If he did know such a group and also knew the 
names of the architects who designed them, the find 
would easily pass as miraculous. Yet within a period 
of ten weeks, Death swooped down and gathered in 
three American architects, whose names are known 
pretty well around the world, among their fellows. All 
of them have left achievements, and the work of two 
of them has affected and still is affecting the architec- 
ture of lands and peoples far removed from the West- 
ern hemisphere. 

The first to go was Henry Bacon. Then there fol- 
lowed Louis Henri Sullivan. Last there went Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue. By their deaths in so short a 
space they outstand as a trio. Not only that their 
works and their philosophies invite reflection and com- 
parison, but that within the brief period of their lives 
there was being written in their land a chapter in the 
history of architecture the like of which has never 
before been known. In what form that chapter finally 
shall appear is for Time to determine, but into the 
writing of it Bacon, Sullivan and Goodhue played 
large parts and played them well. 

Bacon is best known as the designer of the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington, a building which is also the 
perfect expression of what he believed to be architec- 
turally best. He worshipped at the shrine of the 


approved, the municipalities will be allowed fifteen years 
to lay out and build the new streets, even to the point of 
acquiring land upon which vested interests had proposed 
to erect buildings. As to territories situated outside the 
present city proper, this period is extended to thirty years. 
Finally, very severe restrictions are leveled at speculators, 
who up to the present time have been able to buy large 
tracts of land and scll them off in small plots, without 
even creating the necessary sewers, laying out streets or 
providing them with water. 

This state of chaos will now be brought to a halt, for 
cancellation of sales can be obtained by the authorities 
if the sellers do not consent to submit to the conditions 
designed to secure the highest possible level of public 
sanitation, This law has been awaited with impatience 
by all town-planners, who now hope that their research 
efforts and propaganda is at last to achieve practical 
results. As far as Paris is involved in this question, there 
can be no doubt that all artists will join forces with the 
town-planners and the hygienists to ameliorate living con- 
ditions in the city, at the same time safeguarding all the 
beauties of the past and permitting new creative work to 
flourish. G. F. Sesriue. 


and One Truth 


Grecian tradition with a fervent and even passionate 
sincerity. He loved it, lived it, steeped himself in it, 
and into the building of the Lincoln Memorial he 
poured a lifetime of study and research. He knew, 
as everyone knew, that the Grecian architects had, by 
the slow process of trial and error, arrived at what they 
saw to be perfection. So they called it and so they 
left it. For them there was nothing further to be done 
in the temple form. Exquisite exactitude had been 
attained. Members and moduli had been established on 
a rhythmic base of mathematical accuracy. The hori- 
zontal spacing of columns was determined by the 
height of the shafts, but the height of the shafts was 
likewise determained by the spacing, since neither could 
exceed the proportion established by the lintel. A 
Greek temple could go no higher than the proportion of 
all parts fixed by the lintel that could be quarried and 
lifted into place. All had to give way to the inflexible 
rule of the just proportion, and the perfection of it has 
never been challenged. Even to the minutest detail, 
the inflexible rule applied, but behind all this seek- 
ing was no mere effort to arrive at a lazy rule-of-thumb 
method for the mass-production of perfect architecture. 
Behind it was absolute faith,—faith in the Universal 
Law of Number! A faith over which the controversy 
still faintly flickers and flames, now and then, but 
which staidly, silently and confidently, leaves the 
answer to the great cosmic flow of rhythm. 

Here, in Greece, we may be certain, were no pas- 
sionate pilgrims seeking to be original. Here were no 
vested professional interests pretending to produce art, 
as they called it, the while they messed up their com- 
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munities with the stuff and nonsense that gapes from 
the street facades of any city in the New World. The 
Grecian architect sought perfection of form in a type 
of public building. 

“The rivalry between Pythios and Hermogenes, who 
lived about a century apart, was a contest to discover the 
same thing—the most just proportions for a series of 
architectural parts of established shape in predetermined 
sequence of arrangement, in fact, the perfect norm for the 
century-old Ionic order as applied to the century-old plan 
of the peripteral temple. And these were great architects, 
the greatest perhaps among the Greeks of their age, not 
because they had done something new, but because they had 
done something very old a little better than anyone else 
had ever managed to do it. The Athena temple at Priene 
and the Artemis temple at Magnesia were claimants for 
one and the same title, that of the Ionic order par excel- 
lence; their size, their use, their location, their cost, were 
all minor considerations to this great distinction of being 
canonic, the perfection of their tribe and kind. In com- 
parison with the differences which are apparent in any two 
Gothic cathedrals built within the same century A. D., 
these two Ionic temples would be undistinguishable one 
from the other. In this Ionic architecture of the Asia 
Minor coast we can obtain a very admirable notion of the 
extent to which individual preference and invention were 
encouraged or allowed to assert themselves.” 


Professor Carpenter, in the delightful little book 
from which I have just quoted, also takes up the par- 
allel of the perfection of the Doric order, which was 
that chosen by Bacon for the Lincoln Memorial. 
Whether the Doric temple form was permissible in 
building a memorial to Abraham Lincoln, or whether 
there was demanded something fresh, original, wrought 
out of the fibre and sinew of the man himself and of 
his life and time, was a question that evoked a great 
and at times a bitter controversy. But Bacon’s faith 
was so honest, so simple, so straightforward, that no 
one could challenge his sincerity. It was strongly sup- 
ported by the fact that the classical tradition had 
already been established for the public buildings of 
Washington,—a tradition laid down and still stoutly 
adhered to by the Commission of Fine Arts,—and now 
the Lincoln Memorial stands by the Potomac, and the 
honors have been heaped high on the architect who 
sponsored it. Yet it is certain that Henry Bacon would 
have been the very first to share his joy with the mas- 
ters who inspired his parti, nourished his faith, and 
encouraged his unceasing study of that form in archi- 
tecture which he accepted as pure and thereby perfect. 

Louis Henri Sullivan stood as the utter denial of all 
of these things. He would have yielded to no one in 
his admiration of the purity and the beauty of the 
Greek architectural form as related to the time and the 
life of those who had evolved it. But to him the use 
of this form, and worse still, of the members that com- 
posed it,—as for instance, when architects borrowed 
columns for decorative purposes where no structural 
factor needed their service,—was not only the most 
barefaced thievery and deceit, but a confession that 
architecture had come to an end long ago. His philo- 


sophy went even further. It went to the uttermost limit, 
denying the past completely, except as a source of 
inspiration, a whip and spur to put the modern archi- 
tect on his mettle, that he, too, might arrive at a per- 
fection of form born out of the needs and the life of his 
own time. “Form follows function,” was the pith of 
his message, and in the draughting-rooms of many an 
academic office, where archeological wares were being 
dished up out of books and palmed off as art and 
architecture, his words fell like rain upon a parched 
earth. The message came out of the blue like a flash of 
light. Architecture was not a dead art, but a living 
one! The proprietors of the vested interests in styles, 
of which architectural practice is as full as is any form 
of capitalized property, took umbrage and alarm. But 
this is one of the little worms in the bud of art that is 
too often overlooked. The connection between the 
pocket and a profession of zsthetic philosophy is 
lost to sight, or deftly concealed, and thus a natural 
and perfectly understandable proprietary interest is 
allowed to masquerade as holy emotion. 

But many of the youth of Louis Sullivan’s day were, 
it seems, secretly rebellious. At least they were so in 
the middle and far West, where they answered, when 
taunted, that “traditions, established order in art, and 
beauty by dictum” had not lichened and mossed their 
minds into deferential docility. They believed in Louis 
Sullivan. No such message, they said, ever had come 
out of the humdrum environment in which men, all 
over the country, plodded away at their studies in styles 
and orders. To build a building they began by choos- 
ing a style, and then the owner got what he could out 
of it. If he lacked light, it was because the style de- 
manded a fenestration which permitted but little light. 
If half of a library building had to be given over to a 
grand stairway, it was because the style demanded a 
grand stairway. Hardly more than a generation ago, 
such was the manner of producing architecture in 
America. It still prevails to some considerable 
degree. 

To say that Louis Sullivan became the most power- 
ful influence in American architecture would be 
vociferously challenged in many quarters. To utter 
the prediction that some day his philosophy will be 
recognized as the basis of all worth-while architecture 
in America, is not taking an inordinate risk. At heart 
he was at one with Pythios and Hermogenes. His 
philosophy had been evolved in one of the most remark- 
able educational experiences that ever befell a youth, 
and which he has himself told in “The Autobiography 
of an Idea.” The influences that shaped this amazing 
mind stand as a complete refutation of all our modern 
theories of what we call education. Humbug and 
hypocrisy, out of which he saw architectural sham 
emerge, were his detestation and his horror. Stop! 
Halt! Wait! he cried out to the youth of his trade 
and day, and many listened and heard, and some wept 
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and were heart-broken when the news of his death came 
to their still revering ears. 

Today, in Northern Europe, where one may find 
the only old-world evidences of any modern architec- 
tural achievement,—in Norway and Sweden, Holland 
and Denmark, and remoter Finland, the name of Louis 
Sullivan stands high. Some primal directness of mind 
seems here to linger amid the wilderness of academicism 
and pedantry that flourishes pretty much over the rest 
of the Western world, and the lovers of architecture 
who long for something fresh, even as the tired busi- 
ness man sometimes longs for an old meadow with an 
elm tree and a brook, will thither turn their steps. 
There they will hear men speak well, and even in a 
praise so high as almost to be worship, of the Louis 
Sullivan that once proclaimed that architecture was a 
living art. 

In the United States but few of his works remain. 
The Auditorium Hotel, in Chicago, is bound, so they 
say, for the scrap-heap, and with the present onrush 
of urban growth, another decade may have obliterated 
every trace of a building by Louis Sullivan. But it 
was this very onrush which blasted his hope, chal- 
lenged his philosophy, denied his architectural concep- 
tion. For in the boom of America, a new set of fac- 
tors had arisen. They were as unperceived, at the 
time of Sullivan’s resounding message, as the rate and 
direction of flow of what people called Democracy were 
guessed by even the least misguided of its hymners and 
chanters. These new factors were pecuniary in their 
nature. They had little or nothing to do with the 
technique of building. Form, in following function, 
even under the determined will and the mighty re- 
sources of Sullivan, soon had to reckon with them. In 
great architecture,—even in good architecture,—pecu- 
niary factors and technical factors coincide. They flow 
along together, since what is rightly done is done at the 
least expense, in the end. But these two factors began 
widely to diverge under the impetus of the wild and 
disordered development of the natural resources of the 
United States, and with the advent of steel construc- 
tion, which coincided with Sullivan’s entrance into the 
practice of architecture, they were soon as far apart as 
the poles, and farther apart they are still going. 

Under the necessity of finding some way of capitaliz- 
ing the rising value of building sites in cities, as larger 
and larger crowds of people began to flow by these 
sites, buildings had to be pushed up. So long as their 
walls had to carry the floor loads, the height was 
limited. One finally reached a point in trying to 
design a high masonry building, at which the thickness 
of wall demanded in order to support itself and carry 
the floors left no space inside. ‘The steel skeleton 
changed this like magic. Heights became almost limit- 
less, and the era of the skyscraper came in like a blight. 
To Louis Sullivan it spelled opportunity. Form and 
function were to be married anew, and out of this 
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new union there must and should emerge an array of 
architectural progeny in such abundance, and such 
beauty, that none could ever again deny his creed,— 
“Architecture is an ever-living art!” 

But the pecuniary factors soon dominated. The 
primary function of the great bulk of urban building 
became that of earning a return on the investment, 
either in the shape of a quick sale at a profit, or in 
rentals. It was all a kind of madness. The use of 
credit for speculation in building ran into complete 
anarchy. Louis Sullivan’s dream of an ordered com- 
munity, where the height of building scaled with width 
of street, and where men still saw the sun by day, and 
could even remember that there were stars at night, or 
a moon, drifted into the jungle of the subway, the traffic 
cop, and the electric light. Architecture, as the 
beneficent art, had no chance in this struggle, for archi- 
tecture has to begin with a plan, and for the develop- 
ment of the United States there was never anything 
even faintly resembling a plan. There was only a 
scramble, and architects, even if they were the greatest 
of artists, cannot make architecture grow in the 
scrambled soil of financial anarchy. (This is in 
nowise intended to deny the achievements of American 
architecture, per se, but it is intended to point out the 
small proportion of good architecture to be seen, when 
one views the whole field of building, and to empha- 
size the truth that very little has been achieved in 
harmonious co-ordination and social relation or in 
offering any resistance to the creeping paralysis that is 
afflicting our arteries of traffic flow, as heights rise and 
volume of occupancy increases along those arteries.) 

Slowly, tragically, and yet serenely, Louis Sullivan 
slipped out of the welter that could not ride over him. 
One of the great voices of any age ceased its protest. 
The spectacle of the reformers working up their evan- 
gelical ecstacies, offering their “Educational Embroca- 
tions,” “Political Pills,” or “Social Salves,” was merely 
nauseating to a man who had uttered a truth. Archi- 
tecture was, after all, but one of the parts of a greater 
whole, and the task of man had to be directed toward 
that whole. I quote from his Autobiography: 

“The fabricating of a virile, a proud and kindly civiliza- 
tion, rich in its faith in man, is surely to constitute the 
absorbing interest of the coming generations. . . . The 
chief business now is to pave the way for the child, that it 
may grow wholesome, proud and stalwart in its native 
powers. So doing, we shall uncover to our view the 
amazing world of instinct in the child, whence arises 
genius with its swift grasp of the real. The great creative 
art of upbuilding a chosen and stable civilization with its 
unique culture, implies orderly concentration of man’s 
powers towards this sole end, consciously applied in each 
of his socially constructive activities in the clear light of 
his understanding that the actualities of good and evil 
are resident in man’s choice—and not elsewhere. Thus 
will arise a new Morale in its might! 

“And let it be well understood that such creative energy 
cannot arise from a welter of pallid abstractions as a 
soil, nor can it thrive within the tyranny of any cut and 
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dried system of economics or politics. It must and will 
arise out of the heart, to be nurtured in common honesty 
by the intelligence, and by that sense of artistry which does 
not interfere with the growth of a living thing, but en- 
courages it to seek and find its own befitting form. Thus 
the living idea of man, the free spirit, shall find its form- 
image in a civilization which shall set forth the highest 
craftsmanship, the artistry of living joyously in stable 
equilibrium.” 

Has any man ever offered human beings a message 
more moving than that,—‘the artistry of living joy- 
ously in stable equilibrium”? How immeasurably it 
transcends the petty prattle of those who peddle their 
little nostrums in parrot-like refrain! 

Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue died at the moment 
when his powers had begun to ripen into a noble 
maturity. His death leaves American architecture poor 
indeed, for while the number of his executed works is 
considerable, and their influence already a dominant 
one over those of the present-day youth who have 
escaped the blight of academicism even as was Louis 
Sullivan’s influence dominant to the youth of a genera- 
tion ago, the promise of his unexecuted work was far 
greater. The genius of Goodhue grew slowly, but 
with the barest exception, every work of his was a step 
forward. Like Sullivan, he possessed an exquisite feel- 
ing for line. Both were draughtsmen hors concours. 
But while Sullivan applied his marvelous hand to the 
demonstration of a giant conception of architecture, 
Goodhue drove directly at a mastery of detail. Per- 
haps it was by sheer force of circumstance, or perhaps 
it was because he was a medizvalist at heart, that he 
became for a period one of the foremost gothicists of 
his day. Some acclaim him as the greatest of all, but 
Goodhue knew that he still had much to learn from 
other masters. So far as gothic is concerned, he, him- 
self, has said, that he would have been happy to have 
designed so beautiful a gothic building as Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s cathedral at Liverpool, and the influence of that 
building upon much of his work is too pronounced to be 
missed. 

Sullivan’s philosophy was essentially an intellectual 
thing, if one may so state it, as compared with that of 
Goodhue, for his could have been stated only in the 
terms of creative instinct and craftsmanship working 
upon materials. Both abominated sham. Both were 
artists endowed with astonishing faculties for creating. 
Either might have reached the top in any field of art 
he chose to essay. Neither of them had suffered the 
educational process to put the blight on their minds or 
clip their wings. But while Sullivan hitched his wagon 
to a star and took the consequences, Goodhue set his 
gaze on the same star and never lost it to sight. Much 
he was spared by the slower ripening of his genius. 
Much Sullivan suffered because his own burst into full 
flower at an inopportune moment. The very didacti- 
cism of Sullivan’s dictum took the edge off for Good- 
hue, for while he was traveling the identical road that 


Sullivan had indicated, he wished to be free from any 
word-form that sounded like a limitation. 

He was one with the craftsmen, or more properly 
with the artisan that was once an artist. Things had 
to be felt out and come at straightforwardly. There 
could be no architectural trickeries and pretenses, 
Buildings must be what they said they were. So said 
Sullivan, too, but he had wrapped his thought in 
words, whereas Goodhue would have embraced it joy- 
fully had it been set forth symbolically in building after 
building. Perhaps that is the manner in which their 
differences may best be expressed, for even though 
Sullivan has left almost no architectural attainments 
behind, and although Goodhue has left, in my opinion, 
a host such as no other living architect can point to, 
there is something curiously intriguing in their lives. 
Sullivan proclaimed a truth, and under its flag he 
challenged the whole existing economic system, nothing 
less, as he later came to see. 

“Of man’s betrayal by man on a colossal scale he 
knew nothing and suspected nothing. . . . He 
believed that most people were honest and intelligent. 
How could he suspect the eminent?” I quote again 
from the Autobiography. 

Goodhue lived his truth, from building to building, 
and happily, or not, he was hardly ever faced with 
problems essentially commercial in their nature. And 
yet he, too, was preparing his own challenge, just as 
surely as Sullivan had launched his. This is evident 
if one traces the periods of Goodhue’s growth. They 
are so marked that they cannot be missed. Each eman- 
cipating influence is clearly discernible, and seldom, we 
may well believe, was Goodhue unaware of their 
appearance. In gothic he had gone to the top, when 
he went to Persia. He came back with a whole new 
alphabet of forms,—or, to put it as he would more 
likely have done, with a new bagful of symbolic sub- 
stance. That was the beginning of the end of Good- 
hue as a worker formally in the gothic mode. Mexico 
came next and another strong influence asserted itself. 
Then the Oriental and the Spanish merged and a new 
era began. 

Little by little all the old mastery of detailed orna- 
ment began to be transformed. Little by little he began 
to throw away ornament. One by one ribs and mould- 
ings disappeared. ‘Then it was that Goodhue began 
to realize his really fundamental philosophy. Then he 
began to play grandly with structure in the mass. He 
had come into his own not by a wholesale cleaning out 
of the architectural garret,—not by a sweeping rejec- 
tion of the whole clutter and litter that had so long 
been offered as art, but by an orderly process of discrim- 
inating evaluation. ‘True, in the end, he had cleared 
out the garret about as thoroughly as Sullivan did, but 
in the patience of the process he had likewise been able 
to test his powers. Men were afraid of Sullivan’s 
empty garret and of the new stuff he was to put in it. 
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Men were also afraid of Goodhue’s process as well, for 
there were many vested interests stowed away in the 
architectural garret. The owners thought them in- 
violable in their dusty and cobwebbed security, and saw 
them thrown out with many a misgiving. But the 
commissions flowed in to Goodhue with an ever-increas- 
ing confidence, and over a period of two decades there 
came from his draughting-board a succession of crea- 
tions, each one singing a lovelier song, or if not lovelier, 
then with a new and haunting cadenza. 

In architectural circles his name began to be heard 
pretty often as the new Military Academy at West 
Point began to take shape. He was then a partner of 
the firm of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, as he was 
when the jury handed that firm the prize for designing 
St. Thomas’s Church on Fifth Avenue. Then there 
came the first drawings, by himself, for the Baltimore 
Cathedral. Here was Goodhue playing with the gothic 
style, a good deal in the theatrical manner, with little 
romanticisms and dramatic trifles. In the Church of 
the Intercession, at New York, he began to see large 
scale detail and to let the brilliance of his draughts- 
manship give way to the glory of sheer structure. In 
the Church of St. Vincent, also at New York, the 
influence of his visit to Scott’s cathedral at Liverpool 
is clearly discernible, and it was then that the Balti- 
more Cathedral was completely redesigned. Something 
deep, something very fundamental, had occurred and 
pure draughtsmanship had been challenged by a clarion 
call. Then came the Chapel of the University of 
Chicago, and that, strictly speaking, was the end of 
the gothicist, although a host of smaller structures, 
many of which would have crowned an ordinary career, 
were designed during this time. 

After the visit to Persia Goodhue did the house and 
gardens for Mr. Gillespie at Montecito, California, 
and the new beauty of these announced the new length 
of stride. In the Washington Hotel at Colon (Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson), mass begins to assume domi- 
nance. The concentration of ornament makes for large 
spaces and here also begins the use of colored tile. Then 
came the Exposition Buildings and Grounds at San 
Diego, California, of which the memory will forever 
haunt every visitor. 

In the Town of Tyrone, New Mexico, which fol- 
lowed, there came an opportunity for massing and 
grouping, which Goodhue took to the full, and more 
ornament disappeared. ‘Then came the house for Mr. 
Henry Dater, at Montecito, and that for Mr. Cappell 
at Pasadena, as well as his own little house, and the 
larger one, unbuilt, at Montecito. 

Followed the buildings for the Throop Institute, now 
the California Institute of Technology at Pasadena, 
and the designs for Oahu College and the Kamameha 
School at Honolulu, and then there came the Marine 
Corps Base and the Naval Air Station at San Diego. 
The stride was growing, the pencil that once let itself 
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play with the joys of detail had become the tool of a 
man who no longer groped, but who marched confi- 
dently toward the light of a great vision. The Los 
Angeles Library and the Nebraska State Capitol, now 
in the building, were the forerunners, not of the gaunt- 
let that Goodhue was to throw down, but of the faith 
that he was quietly weaving into an architectural 
guerdon. In the interim there came the Church of St. 
Bartholomew’s at New York, where the parti was pre- 
determined by the portico of the old church, which was 
to be taken down and set anew in. Park Avenue. The 
original studies were Byzantine, in their motif, but 
these suited neither Goodhue nor the church authori- 
ties, and there finally was evolved an adaptation of the 
Romanesque, although always in the same playful 
manner in which Goodhue had worked in the gothic. 
His last finished building, opened but a few days 
after his death, was the Academy of Science at Wash- 
ington, classical in all that the name implies, and yet 
devoid of that classicism which characterizes the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

During these years, in which these buildings were 
designed, he gathered around him a group of brilliant 
young men,—young men who were in themselves 
creative artists, for he felt that in the practice of archi- 
tecture no architect had a right to make draughtsman- 
ship a job of sheer hack-work. He was more interested 
in the creative possibilities of a draughtsman than he 
was in a whole stack of magnificent drawings turned 
out as per order. Thus, as he became the inspirational 
center of his little group, he was able slowly to let slip 
the burden of detail. More and more he plunged into 
the study of pure structure, of mass, of sheer spaces 
made restful to tired and confused eyes, of decoration 
carefully concentrated to act as an undisturbing foil for 
the peace and quiet of great stretches of wall texture. 
Ever simpler and more simple were the forms he 
wrought, just as Pythios and Hermogenes, centuries 
ago and a century apart in their lives, plodded on 
towards the perfection of the Ionic order. Goodhue’s 
was the harder task, one might say, for he had to deal 
with the accumulated mass of rubbish in the garret. 
He was far on his way toward an achievement which 
many of us believe would have attained to such heights 
as are seldom reached in any art, when, in April, only 
a few weeks after Bacon and Sullivan had gone, Death 
took him swiftly and without warning. 

Great were the two Ionic seekers in Greece many 
centuries ago, and great have been the seekers of beauty 
everywhere and always; and if there be a spiritual 
Round Table where some common language brushes 
time and space aside, and where architects do meet, 
then I for one would ask nothing more enchanting than 
there to sit and listen to the flow of speech between 
Louis Sullivan and Bertram Goodhue, with Pythios, 
Hermogenes, and Henry Bacon sitting by. 

C. H. W. 
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Nore: The drawing reproduced upon this page is a plat 
plan, showing the age condition of the Octagon House 
and grounds, together with the additional lots on which 
two houses of little value still stand, but which, since they 
are to be removed, are not indicated. 

The two floor olans upon the opposite page may be con- 


sidered diagrammatic and subject to modification; the stable 
is to have its identity preserved; the Convention Hall may 


be of a different type, and so forth. 

The supper room, serving? room, coat room, toilet rooms, 
boiler room and store room are to be located in the base- 
ment of the proposed new building. 





The Proposed New Building of the Institute 
at Washington : 


The proposed new Convention and Exhibition Head- 
quarters was authorized by the 56th Convention and was 
discussed further at the 57th Convention. 

An interest in the project has been manifested among 
the membership which leads the Building Committee to 
present herewith preliminary studies with the purpose of 
securing full and frank suggestions and criticisms. 

The Institute has determined that the Octagon House 
shall be restored and maintained as the historic mansion 
in which the Treaty of Ghent was signed. The Octagon 
House will be used in a limited way for the office of the 
Institute but in effect will be a museum piece of archi- 
tecture, an exemplar of the residence work of 1800, which 
will be maintained for the public by the profession. 

The Committee in preparing its studies for the new 
building, which is to form a background for the Octagon 
House, followed, it believes, the concensus of opinion as 
to what should be embodied in a building which is to 
serve as the Institute’s Headquarters. The requirements, 
as they have been discussed in various Institute Conven- 
tions, are these: 

1. Offices and Committee Rooms, 

2. Convention Hall, 

3. Exhibition Rooms, 

4. Supper Room. 

Mentioned seriatum it may be said: 


1. Offices are needed for officers, committees, executive 
secretary and clerical staff. The offices should be of 
capacity sufficient for probable future needs and in the 
meantime may be rented to allied societies or to individual 
architects. 

2. An Assembly Room, seating 500, together with 
lobbies and committee rooms adjacent, suitable for Con- 


The Question 


The Case for Larceny 


N ATTEMPTING to recapture from the pages of the 

JourNAL of the Institute the emotions stirred by 

listening to the famous discussion on Precedent 
(henceforward the model for all debates), it is interesting 
to note that, no matter how violently the distinguished 
gentlemen who spoke disagreed on other phases of the 
question, on one point at least they were unanimous. 
Some of them held that stealing from the dead was 
reprehensible, some that it was more or less to be com- 
mended, but not one of all their voices was raised in 
favor of the practice of stealing from one’s contem- 
poraries. 


Now it would seem (considering merely the advance- 
ment of architecture and ignoring the legalistic and pro- 
prietary side) that this kind of stealing is not only the 


1The accompanying plans appear upon pages 406 and 407. 


2 Other discussions of this subject will appear in forthcoming 
issues of the JouRNAL. 


vention purposes and for general lecture room uses and 
available for rent to the general public as well as to pro- 
fessional societies. The Corcoran Hemicycle is now too 
small. The only recourse seems to be for the Institute 
to hold its Conventions in hotels. That would leave a 
national organization owning the Octagon House and 
grounds as Headquarters, which it could use only in a 
limited way and not at all for meetings of its members. 

3. Exhibition galleries of moderate dimensions should 
afford means of exerting an influence on the profession 
and upon the public. 

4. A supper room with some accessories should be of 
use for entertainment in connection with Conventions, for 
Chapter or other meetings of architects, and for miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

America as a nation is on the threshold of development 
which staggers the imagination. Architecture will be 
the visible expression of the nation’s life and growth. The 
architectural profession will have tremendous opportuni- 
ties. If the American Institute of Architects is awake 
to its responsibility for the future, the question faces 
it, “Is this program too ambitious, or too modest, for 
its building in the Capital City?” 

Every member is requested to answer this question by 
sending to the Building Committee some expression of 
his conviction. Let it come in the form of a criticism, 
of a suggestion in writing, or in drawing. Make the 
comment on the whole scheme or as to a mere detail. 
Prepare a good drawing, if you are so moved, or send in 
the most abbreviated sketch. 

The Committee will appreciate your responses and will 
hope to accord due acknowledgment for helpful advice. 

Tue Buitoinc CommiTTEE, 
D. Everett Wa, Chairman. 


of Precedent? 


most innocent form of the vice, but is, on the whole, even 
laudable, and that on its encouragement and spread 
depends our chief hope for the future of the art. 

Let us consider the motive of the plagiarist—the archi- 
tectural plagiarist, that is, for Mr. Cram’s “Distinguo” 
was well taken. Surely, the designer who adopts for his 
own purposes the solution devised by another does so in 
the belief that it fulfils the conditions of his problems 
better than any which he himself can devise, an indica- 
tion of a becoming and too infrequent humility. 

Let some casuist (and here again I appeal to Mr. 
Cram, who, as a medizvalist, may be expected to know 
what.casuistry really signifies) decide what possible justi- 
fication there could be for anyone who would deliberately 
reject the better solution and adopt an inferior one, 
merely that he might be able to point with pride and say, 
“Alone, I did it!” 

In discussing precedent, the precedents for precedent 
should be given some weight, and every indication is that 
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THE QUESTION 






when any artist of the good days which are gone hit upon 
some happy and appropriate expression, the others of his 
time fell upon it with shrieks of delight and dragged it 
to their caves in triumph. 

Returning from consulting the Delphic Oracle on 
the interpretation of the new Mycenzan zoning law, the 
Grecian practitioner carried to farthest Boeotia the 
clever handling of the corner triglyph just originated by 
Arthemidoros the son of Pisander, and within an Olym- 
piad it was standardized from the Acroceraunian snows 
to the Ford of the Fleece of the Gold. Pilgrims in 
lone mountain monasteries poured into eager ears the 
apt expedients by which the Norman craftsman had roofed 
a triangular bay without a collapse, and lo! so were 
triangular bays roofed thenceforward. 

Is not a great deal of the old-time unity of purpose and 
‘expression, which we are accustomed to hear ascribed to 
the “dynamics of the time,” the “common mind of the 
age” and other impersonal forces, really due to this happy, 
innocent, and inveterate habit of using whatever seemed 
to fit best, with no regard to the law of copyright and 
without any of this timorous compulsion to be different, 
and is not the contrast between past and present prin- 
cipally in this, that we are more self-conscious in our 
thievery and more prone to insist on our property right 
in our inventions and adaptations? 

There is an ancient saying, attributed to the Jesuits, 
“Much good can be done in this world, if we are not too 
particular who gets the credit,” and if the purpose in 
view is to get better architecture, and not merely to get 
better jobs, why is it not well to lay the stress on the 
use of the best forms, the most apt solutions, the most 
pat expressions, encouraging the designer to develop bet- 
ter forms, apter expressions, and abler solutions if he can, 


or, if not, to take them bodily where they are to be 
found ? 





The Question 


Evolution or Revolution? 
, S PREAMBLE to the announcement of a cure-all 


to be administered at once, if our architecture is 

to be rescued from complete ignominy, the least 
which is expected from a writer on architectural educa- 
tion is a vitriolic denunciation of existing systems. But, 
due either to the lenient influence of summer, when in the 
season of vacation school problems temporarily recede 
from the horizon, or simply to the mollifying effect of 
August heat, I cannot quite rise to the height of the 
Occasion and convince myself that all is lost unless we 
bring the axe to the tree. 

Mr. Albert Ferran, in the last number of the Journat, 
is, however, more energetically inclined; and his paper on 
The Teaching of Architecture in the United States is a 
Parthian shot to which the personality of its author gives 
a keen point. With a number of the criticisms in this 
paper, I am quite ready to agree. But it seems to me 
that others are less justified, and due to some extent to a 
failure to understand fully the local conditions. It seems 


ee 
+Other discussions will appear in forthcoming issues. 
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After all, we must all depend in some measure upon 
what has already been done. Even the automobile would 
be hard put to it to survive without the wheel, and per- 
haps the best formula which has yet been suggested for 
good architecture is the one which the domestic maga- 
zines delight to quote in the springtime of the year: 
“Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue.” 


A great many people seem to feel that our architecture 
is not getting anywhere. May not this be because the 
architects are starting from opposite ends of the track 
and running violently past one another in contrary direc- 
tions? 

If mutual borrowing became universal, and the best 
which each could contribute went freely into the common 
pot and was freely drawn upon, the day might come at 
last when all the architects would be lined up for an 
instant at the same point and all facing in the same 
direction. If this could be brought about, the dynam- 
ics of the time and the common mind of the age would, 
for once, have an opportunity (so to speak) to “do their 
stuff,” and the development of the longed-for epoch of 
virile, original, and American art—deeply based in tra- 
dition—and yet not so gosh-darned traditional either at 
that—could not be long delayed. 

This of course ignores the point of view of those who 
may feel that they have all to lose and nothing to gain 
by such a program, that they need none of the ideas of 
others and object to others profiting by their own. 

To such I can only recommend that they thoughtfully 
and prayerfully reread Kipling’s ballad of The Mary 
Gloucester and see if they cannot find therein an assurance 
that, if they really have a vital contribution to offer the 
world, that most sincere flattery which takes the form of 
imitation will cost them nothing. 


Francis P. SuLiIvAN. 
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to me, too, that the ardent loyalty of Mr. Ferran to his 
Alma Mater of the Rue Bonaparte, and the proud mem- 
ory of having belonged to the fellowship of the Villa 
Medicis may be largely responsible for his failure to ap- 
preciate anything but closely patterned imitations of these 
institutions, and for his blindness to a fact recognized 
by Pascal three centuries ago, that “what, on this side of 
the Atlantic is truth, on the other, is error.” 

I submit these notes as a contribution to the discussion 
inaugurated by Mr. Ferran, whose retirement from edu- 
cational work no one regrets more than I, convinced as 
I am that men more than systems are of value in 
education. 

To sum up briefly, his case against our architectural 
schools is that in common with other educational agen- 
cies, they “tend to lower the instruction to the level of 
the best results for a middle class of students.” His 
remedy is: a School for Higher Architectural Education 
obviously on the model of the French Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, the history of which forms the largest portion of 
his paper. 
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In these last twenty years I have, on several occasions, 
contributed to magazines articles defending the Ecole 
—sufficient to show that I am far from being one of its 
adversaries. I know what I owe to the Ecole and what 
it has contributed to the architecture of this country. 
Nevertheless, I believe that—assuming it were possible 
—the importation of the organization and spirit of the 
Ecole would be a mistake. The fact that in France itself 
the Ecole is periodically denounced in the bitterest terms 
goes to prove clearly that even for the same race there is 
more than one opinion on the teaching of an Art, where 
we are no longer standing on the firm, logical ground 
of an exact science. 

In France, the weightiest criticisms are directed at the 
alleged efforts of the Ecole to perpetuate the 17th cen- 
tury dogma of authority—of an official art—in opposition 
to the individualistic and liberal spirit of our time. Mr. 
Ferran has given us some chronological data on the old 
Academie d’Architecture, the ancestor of the Ecole and 
of the group of architects in the Academie des Beaux 
Arts. A more extensive study of this old Academie might 
easily lead one to the conclusion that those who believe 
in liberty in art have some fair grounds for taking issue 
with the academic spirit. The founders of the old school 
made their principal object not so much the teaching of 
architecture as we understand it today (and as Mr. 
Ferran suggests it) as the formulating of a Doctrine, and, 
as corollary, the excommunication of those who would 
not accept that Doctrine or live up to it in their profes- 
sional life. As an illustration of this autocratic spirit, it 
may be remembered that compliance to the ill-understood 
principles of Vitruvius was the first standard to be ap- 
plied in deciding upon the beautiful and settling upon 
rules of good taste. On this basis, the members of the 
old academy gravely ranked the famous architects, plac- 
ing Palladio first, Scamozzi second, Vignola third, and 
so forth. Convinced that they were right, they had small 
tolerance for independence, and the incident, cited by Mr. 
Ferran, of Jean Francois Blondel’s atelier was nothing 
but an effort to stifle competition. 

But, it would be unfair to agree with those who hold 
that this old autocratic temper is still vigorous, and one 
must not take too seriously this thought expressed by a 
writer of note, “The old men are rigid in their ideas, 
which is why the Fiji Islanders kill their relations when 
they are far advanced in age. By this they are assisting 
the process of evolution, while we retard it by founding 
Academies.” 

In this country, academies are more or less harmless. 
It is difficult to see from what body we might expect the 
unity of Doctrine for which Mr. Ferran hopes. I doubt 
if it could be created by the Higher School of Architec- 
ture itself; even by the subtle process which in Paris has 
brought about a division of the ateliers into groups of 
those which are successful, and those which will never be 
successful, and which has reduced the Provincial schools 
to the rank of Preparatories, notwithstanding the gov- 
ernment act giving them equal privileges with Paris. I 
imagine that in this country such a monopoly might en- 
counter stiff opposition before it had gathered strength 
to assert itself with any force. 

It must be remembered that in France, centuries of 
centralized government have accustomed people to the 


rule of an administration somewhat akin to the system 
of government carried out in China by the Mandarins, 
In America, government bureaus have so far taken no 
part in zsthetic questions, an indifference for which we 
may well be thankful, when we consider what effect an 
election might have upon our most cherished creeds; the 
forty or more schools of Architecture in the United 
States, with their thousands of students, are, indeed, a 
little shy of the “beneficial measures to be imposed on 
them.” 


As I said before, the system in use in Paris of teaching 
architecture has been largely adopted in this country, 
insofar as it does not conflict with other principles of 
education which were, and are still, considered important 
on other grounds. In our schools the completion of the 
required work is recognized by the conferring of an 
Academic Degree, as abroad it is recognized by the Dip- 
loma. But the Academic Degree rewards a shorter period 
of study than the Diploma; so that, considering the 
average student in both cases, it is evident that the one 
who takes the Diploma is more mature and has a more 
complete training than one who takes our Academic 
Degree. 


Both of these degrees cover, of course, the widest range 
of talents, since no examination or competition has ever 
succeeded in a more accurate grading of merit than a 
fairly gross approximation, 

The French attach more importance than we do to 
scholastic achievements. The heroes of the once popular 
novels of Mr. George Ohnet were usually endowed by 
their creator with the distinction of having come with 
first honors from the competition to this or that school 
—which, if it proved the French public to be imbued 
with a praiseworthy faith in the value of- science, indi- 
cated, no less, a laziness which preferred rather to judge 
a man by the number which was pinned to his coat while 
he was still in school, than to discriminate in regard 
to the genuine value of what he had actually accomplished 
in his life—and here again is the Mandarin rule. In this 
country we are satisfied to judge a man according to the 
executed work which he turns out of his office; and in 
this we may count ourselves the wiser, for a list of the 
accepted leaders in our profession would show indiffer- 
ently Beaux-Arts men, American University men, and 
men who had no other training than years of office work. 


Mr. Ferran finds fault with what he calls the com- 
petition between universities by means of catalogues. 
There is no doubt that the description of courses in the 
catalogues are sometimes misleading as to their real 
value; but so far as this competition between universities 
is considered in itself, I think that it has brought forth 
more good than evil; for through it, and without appeal 
to the superior authority advocated by Mr. Ferran, the 
schools have arrived at a program of studies which is 
fairly uniform throughout the land. Competition has 
usually the result of spurring to effort the weaker mem- 
bers; monopolies, on the other hand, have a tendency 
to grow drowsy and can soon be distanced by more active 
agencies. So far, the United States believes in the value 
of competition, and only when we have become converted 
to state monopolies will it be time to think of means for 
controlling the independence of universities. 
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THE QUESTION 


In Mr. Ferran’s paper there are criticisms of more 
weight than those which I have just considered. He 
rightly takes a vigorous stand against our attempt to 
combine a general with a professional education. I do 
not deny that, in going over the schedules of our schools, 
I can find few subjects definitely without value to the 
profession or as means of general culture for the stu- 
dent’s mind, but a strong objection to a large proportion 
of them is that there is simply not time enough in the 
four or five years which a man devotes to his architec- 
tural studies more than to scratch the surface of these 
subjects; and superficiality is an inevitable result. Thus 
the whole question reduces to a consideration of the 
length of time which is required for the proper equip- 
ment of a professional man. 

The French student, with his more devout belief in 
school training, is willing to pay the price, and spends 
his six or twelve years and more in the school, The 
American has his doubts that this long period of prepa- 
ration is worth the while. After all, architectural 
schools are of comparatively recent origin, and there were 
good architects before they had been thought of. Even 
today the countries of northern Europe, Italy, and, if 
we share Mr. Ferran’s views, the United States, are 
without schools worthy of the name, at least in the 
opinion of the orthodox; nor do they have a Grand Prix 
de Rome; yet can it be said that they have failed entirely 
to produce good architects? Even to one who believes, 
as I do, that the Schools of Architecture play a definitely 
important part in the modern training of an architect, 
there seem to be good reasons to believe as well that there 
can be too much of a good thing, and that the extension 
of scholastic training much beyond the school age may 
be more productive of harm than benefit. The student 
who is too long sheltered from contact with the real world 
and its invaluable lessons cannot but be handicapped by 
disadvantages which may tell heavily against him in his 
career. 

A few years ago, several eminent men of our profession 
drew up, as members of the Committee on Education of 
the American Institute of Architects, a report advocating 
the limitation of the school curriculum to subjects per- 
taining only to the general education of the student, and 
to a merely elementary architectural education; the real 
architectural studies to be pursued out of the schools, 
in the office of practicing architects. This proposal had 
to encounter the objection that it hypothesized two un- 
certain conditions; first, that the student seeking higher 
education should be able to find a position in the office 
of an architect of merit; and, second, that this architect 
of merit should have few enough men in his office to allow 
him to acquire more than casual personal understanding 
of his assistants as individuals, and sufficient leisure to 
give them advice properly adapted to their talents and 
temperaments. Nevertheless, even where these ideal 
conditions are not fulfilled, the work accomplished in the 
office of a practicing architect, and, later, the first years 
of his own experiment in the profession, provide the stu- 
dent with an education which no school can supply. It is 
interesting to note that in France the faith in a protracted 
period of study is peculiar to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; 
other schools, such as Polytechnique, Normale, Centrale, 
les Chartes, and so on, are organized upon the belief that 
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a three years’ attendance is ample, for the very reason 
that they also count upon the years of professional prac- 
tice after the school period for the fuller development 
of their pupils. 

Generally speaking, the salient fault with the American 
schools in my opinion is that the time which they allow 
for architectural studies, too short in the first place, is 
further broken up by the endeavor to teach general sub- 
jects, or cultural subjects (which sounds so much better 
in catalogues), simultaneously with architecture. It is a 
survival of earlier methods of education, a legacy from 
the time when architectural courses were surreptitiously 
introduced in the college curriculum or in the engineering 
courses. Gradually, as the necessity for professional 
training was recognized, the academic subjects became 
more and more crowded until, in most of our schools, 
we have reached the point where the time schedules are 
seriously overfilled. 

The School of Paris has left the decision in regard to 
the amount of general study suitable for the future 
architectural student, to the student himself, or to his 
parents. In our universities the value of practically a 
year, or even more, is cut out of a four-year course for 
this general education, although the full four years is 
little enough time for a student to advance from a com- 
plete ignorance of architecture to the point, for instance, 
where he is sufficiently equipped to compete in Class A 
of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design. 

I am inclined to think that the student should acquire 
his general education before he enters the architectural 
school, But it is important that the time allowed for 
these preliminary general studies should not be so pro- 
tracted as to postpone too long the beginning of his archi- 
tectural training. 

This, in my opinion, is the main objection to the Aca- 
demic Degree as a preliminary to the degree in architec- 
ture, requiring, as it does, a period of eight years of 
college work all told; although, as I am well aware, 
many universities are accepting the seven-year period in 
other professions, such as law and medicine. 

The student who finishes his academic course at 
twenty-two years of age, or more, without having ac- 
quired an elementary training in free hand and mechani- 
cal drawing for instance, may come to realize that what 
he has gained from his full college course is offset by a 
lesser flexibility of mind and hand. 

Recently, there has been a movement for extending the 
architectural course to a period of five years, retaining 
the old scheme of semi-cultural, semi-professional train- 
ing. This plan is heralded as a step forward by such 
good authorities that it ill becomes me, perhaps, not to 
evince an equal enthusiasm. But it seems that an exten- 
sion of time is of far less importance in education than 
the way in which a reasonable amount of time is used. 
The four-year course, properly divided among the sub- 
jects which form a valuable basis of architectural educa- 
tion, should be long enough for the average student to 
acquire that training in fundamentals on which he will 
build his personality. If it is crowded with general sub- 
jects, it is too short; and, if the five-year course is a 
pretext for adding still more subjects, nothing will have 
been accomplished by the change. Much better results 
would be obtained by transferring the college courses of 
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the school of architecture to the class of entrance require- 
ments for those schools. This opinion, I know, is not 
regarded with special favor in this year of 1924; but in 
view of the rapid changes which are taking place, one 
must not be too sensitive to the charge of entertaining 
unfashionable ideas. 

I have mentioned as desirable a raising of the entrance 
requirements. I do not think, however, that the entrance 
examination should ever become a competition as it is in 
Paris, with a limited number selected from the total num- 
ber of candidates. In artistic training, competition as a 
means of sifting out the men of ability is largely a decep- 
tion, and there is no test upon which we can base a sound 
prediction of a student’s development two or three years 
hence. The superficially good man may get through 
easily and even brilliantly, where often a mind of far 
greater ability may be slow to unfold itself. It is hardly 
fair, therefore, because American universities have opened 
their doors to all those who seek an education (in which 
they do not differ from French universities), to accuse 
them of sordid self-interest, and an ignoble attempt “to 
attract as many students as possible irrespective of their 
ability.” 

I said, before, that the American graduate is less ma- 
ture and knows less than the French Diplomé. But this 
does not imply that our methods are backward in com- 
parison with the Paris methods, and one need look no 
further for an explanation than to the fact that the 
French Diplomé has an average of six years’ training to 
his credit, where the American graduate, after the time 
devoted to cultural studies is deducted, has hardly three. 
On the other hand, almost every graduate of an Ameri- 
can school enters the office of a practicing architect for 
a few years before starting a practice of his own; while 
the French graduate, who often has lingered on in the 
Ecole until he is thirty years of age, is anxious to start 
in for himself at once, and frequently does so lacking 
some very important qualifications which no school can 
teach, 

When everything is considered, it seems to me that the 
American schools have been exceedingly efficient, how- 
ever true it may be that they cannot boast the so-called 
“brilliant pupils” which the Paris School may have pro- 
duced; men with eight, ten or even fifteen years’ of 
attendance to their credit. Nor would I, on the other 
hand, venture a criticism of the French institution were 
it not that I have, to strengthen my views, the learned 
opinions of some of the masters to whom I owe the little 
which I learned in the School. 

Mr. Ferran’s proposal for a Higher School of Archi- 
tecture, with, as a basis, the present Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute of Design re-organized as he suggests, brings us to a 
problem involving points too complicated to be dealt with 
in so short a paper as this. The first question which 
presents itself to our mind is whether this centralization 
is desirable; and although for more than twenty years I 
have co-operated with the Beaux Arts Institute, and in 
this time have had frequent opportunities of discussing 
with its founder and with the Committee on Education 
both the future and the limitations of its work, I have 
come to no conviction which satisfactorily answers the 
question. As to the possibility of Mr. Ferran’s plan, 
I can reach no other conclusion than that an attempt to 


centralize the education of the architects of a country 
of a hundred million people is not a task to be lightly 
undertaken. 

To the dark pictures now and then painted of our 
schools, I prefer to oppose the view that the schools in 
any country are a fairly faithful image of the ideals of 
the profession, and that this is more particularly true of 
our country where the schools, unhampered by antiquated 
traditions, spurred by a healthy rivalry, and sensitive to 
the criticisms of their alumni, who have become prac- 
titioners, are eager to profit by experience, and prompt 
to accept new suggestions, and to revise their programs 
of studies. I know as well as anyone that they have not 
reached their final development; that, in common with 
every human institution, they are subject to improvement, 
that their curriculi express a somewhat crude average of 
the subjects considered of first importance in professional 
life, and their methods, an attempt to teach these too 
numerous subjects in too short a time. But, on the other 
hand, they are a native variety, developed in the last half 
century, and having in this span of years become thor- 
oughly adapted to their environment—to what Taine 
called “the prevalent moral temperature.” Following a 
course parallel to that which our architecture itself has 
taken, they have never been shy in borrowing from 
European methods whatever seemed to them worth havy- 
ing; the opening of new paths they have wisely set aside 
for the future, contenting themselves with the building 
of solid foundations; and that they have not altogether 
failed in this attempt needs no other proof than the ever- 
growing number of their pupils, and, still more significant, 
the large percentage of foreign students which they at- 
tract. Without too much self-complacency, we might 
conclude that what is needed is evolution rather than 
revolution. Paut Puiippe Cret. 


The International Conference 


in London 


The first International Congress on Architectural Edu- 
cation ever held in England took place at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, London, 28 July to 2 
August, 1924. Seventeen countries sent representatives 
and the work of more than a hundred schools of archi- 
tecture was on exhibition. A reception by the President 
and Council of the R. I. B. A. marked the opening. In 
the galleries were hung examples of the work of stu- 
dents of the French and American Academies and the 
British School in Rome. In the library of the Institute 
rare architectural books and original sketch books of 
famous architects were on view. 


On Tuesday the subject was “Architectural Education 
in the Past.” The first paper, by M. Paul Leon, Direc- 
teur des Beaux Arts, was a marvel of clarity and com- 
pression. In the twenty minutes allotted, M. Leon 
sketched with utmost precision the history of architectural 
education in the past in France.? 

Professor Pietro D’Achiardi (Italy), in the second 
paper, said that the marvelous continuity of Italian archi- 


1 This subject was covered by Professor Ferran in the JourNnaL 
for August. 
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tectural tradition which had endured now for over 
twenty-seven centuries found its direct explanation in the 
continuity in thought and feeling of the Italian race. The 
great period of architectural revival in Italy, from the 
12th to the 14th century, saw the reappearance of the 
true architect, often an artist who cultivated other arts. 
With the rise of the Academies all teaching was directed 
towards the antique. The oldest and most famous of 
these—S. Luca in Rome—after hundreds of years of great 
traditions, at the time when Italy became a nation— 
was, like the other academies, gradually relinquishing its 
historic mission; the training of architects had now passed 
mainly into the hands of the State. 

Professor William A. Boring (Columbia University), 
alluded to the early buildings in America, copied from 
good English and Dutch examples, but modified to suit 
the climate. This style prevailed until half a century 
after America became independent, but then deteriorated, 
and during the period of the Civil War the Americans 
hacked and hewed out a style which for ugliness had 
never been surpassed. Later, for their masters of de- 
sign, they appealed to France, and trained American archi- 
tects began to return from the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
about thirty-five years ago. Still, legislators in America 
pretended a great distrust of architects in private prac- 
tice. If the government were to foster education of 
architects that attitude would probably change for the 
good of public buildings and the advancement of art. 
With buildings framed in steel, masonry was only a flesh- 
like covering, yet they still felt it necessary to clothe 
their buildings in accordance with primitive methods. 
Their problem was: How far could they depart from 
primitive forms to meet new conditions and remain in 
touch with accepted standards of truth and beauty? 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, speaking for England, said when 
they realized how much had been done in other coun- 
tries for the education of architects and how little had 
been done in England it was a wonder that any of them 
had grown up into anything like architects. Very little 
was known of the training of the great men of even the 
17th century. Wren, in architecture as in other aspects 
of his remarkable life, was his own disciple. With the 
18th century, and indeed with Wren, Gibbs and Inigo 
Jones, there came an intensely important factor, the belief 
that without some study of classic and Renaissance art 
on Greek, Roman, Italian or French soil no architect 
could be completely equipped. Pupillage in Victorian days 
was sometimes a farce but was often a glorious dis- 
cipleship. 

A discussion followed in which M. Victor Horta 
(Academie Royale de Belgique) spoke of teaching in 
Belgium, M. Robert Boker (Russia) spoke of the Russian 
debt to the Ecole des Beaux Arts and Professor Anoni 
(Italy) of the relation of artist and engineer. 

A large number of delegates lunched at the Architec- 
tural Association and inspected the work of the school. 

In the afternoon members of the Congress attended a 
garden party at Grosvenor House (lent by the Duke of 
Westminster) where the work of the foreign schools 
was pre-eminent both for power of design and beauty of 
draughtsmanship. Special mention may perhaps be made 
of the work sent by the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and the Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology. The Technical College (Delft, 
Holland), sent an attractive collection of drawings of a 
very different style, some arranged in portfolios illustrat- 
ing a five-year course. Noteworthy too for modernity 
combined with severity was the work sent by Austria. 
The drawings were, however, small and sketchy. 

Although the Ecole des Beaux Arts was not fully repre- 
sented, the winning design for the Chenavard Prize by 
Defrasse for a “floating aeroplane station in the Atlantic” 
was the most imaginative design in the exhibition and far 
and away the finest set of drawings. There were also ex- 
hibits from schools in Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain and Sweden. 

The exhibits of the. schools of Great Britain and the 
Dominions were on view at Devonshire House. There 
were designs for Institute prizes from 1838 to the present 
time. Of the current work of the Schools the drawings 
sent by the Architectural Association School and Liver- 
pool University were the best. 

Wednesday was devoted to “Architectural Education 
in the Present.” Signor G. Giovannoni (Italy), stated 
that in Italy every civil engineer had an architectural edu- 
cation. The relations between architecture and the other 
arts had never been completely severed, and archzological 
study, survey and excavation in Italy had greatly benefited 
by this knowledge. 

Professor William Emerson (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology) said that in America they were working 
for one great objective—the more general recognition of 
architecture as a profession for the practice of which 
adequate preparation was essential. ‘Their efforts were 
being directed towards the teaching of fundamental prin- 
ciples rather than to the study of countless details. An 
endeavor was being made to adapt to local conditions the 
“atelier” system, and, with it, logical procedure in the 
study of design, for both of which they were indebted to 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

Monsieur Defrasse (France) said that a spirit of un- 
rest was prevalent in the teaching of architecture. There 
were two currents of opinion, one favoring a healthy tra- 
ditional style, the other believing that the use of new 
materials should modify ancient forms and proportions. 
The first attempts to apply the second theory to the 
decoration of facades and interiors were not happy. 
Brutal shapes resulted with no connection between the 
different parts of the building. Some students in France, 
however, had resolutely attacked the new problems, and 
new relations in proportion were emerging. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green, A. R. A., speaking of train- 
ing in England, said that the new factor for England was 
the school of architecture attached to a university or 
other body, as opposed to the old system of pupillage which 
the rush of modern practice had made almost impossible. 
Professor A. E. Richardson (London) criticized modern 
tendencies in training and said that training in design as 
at present constituted was too ambitious. Professor B. 
Pite (London) urged architects to clear their minds of 
the cant of copying merely the surface of antiquity. Mr. 
Howard Robertson (A. A., London) stressed the im- 
portance of “function” in design. The chairman, in sum- 
ming up, said that though the school system in England 
had answered extremely well on the whole, it had its 
weak points. Students tended to adopt passing manner- 
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isms and did not pay enough attention to the past. Fur- 
ther it was a disadvantage that the teaching staff was 
almost inevitably composed of young men without much 
practical experience. On Wednesday afternoon the dele- 
gates went down the Thames to see the work of Inigo 
Jones, Wren, and others at Greenwich Hospital. 

The subject of Thursday’s papers was “Architectural 
Education in the Future.” Dean F. H. Bosworth (Cor- 
nell University) said that the spirit of thought today was 
an analysis which searched for causes and of which the 
architecture of tomorrow could not but be an expression. 
Architectural education was formerly under the control 
of the practitioners, but in America they had now re- 
dressed the balance between theory and practice. Under 
the apprentice system the pupil too often unconsciously 
set as his goal a faithful copying of his master; he learnt 
his style, mannerisms and idiosyncrasies, but did not grasp 
the essential spirit of which they were the expression. 
He grasped the form, not the substance; learnt how to 
speak but had nothing to say. 

M. Leon Jaussely (France) read what was perhaps 
the finest of all the papers. It was an inspiration to hear 
a great teacher speak so earnestly and yet hopefully of 
the difficulties of the future. M. Jaussely said that the 
problems which the architect was more and more called 
upon to face were constructive and of increasing audacity 
and complexity. This must lead the architect to become 
more and more a constructor, not in the narrow profes- 
sional sense but in the highest sense. He could no longer 
be simply an artist who, as was often the case today, con- 
ceived merely the decoration of the forms arising from 
the calculations of the engineer. He must himself imagine 
the forms, completely, both construction and decoration 
being the product of one brain. The evolution and prog- 
ress of architecture lay in the fusion of two spirits at 
present sharply distinct—the constructive spirit and the 
decorative spirit. 

A paper by Signor G. Giovannoni (Rome) described 
the coming introduction in Italy of a State entrance ex- 
amination, quite distinct from the graduation certificate. 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester (England) said that England 
should adopt toward architecture the same attitude 
adopted toward political science; from the present sys- 
tems something superior should be developed. He paid a 
tribute to the vitality of architectural education of the 


41. CHaprer Reports. Vacation time is here, the 
middle of the summer is upon us, thoughts of the archi- 
tects and the Chapters, more or less, automatically get 
away from the routine and the result is that the Secre- 
tary has heard from but four Chapters in the last month 
—Kentucky, PirrssurcH, NesprasKA and CHICAGO. 
The Illinois Society Monthly Bulletin is with us and as 
usual is full of interest. 

The PitrssurcH CHaprTer is taking a very definite 
interest in the election of new members to the Chapter 
and is suggesting an intensive study by the Chapter mem- 
bers of all proposed candidates. 


The Nepraska CHaprer seems happy in its arrange- 
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present. Such defects as existed were due to the steam- 
roller labelled “curriculum” which aimed at turning out 
every student with a certain uniform acquirement of 
knowledge. Of course it could not succeed, and a good 
deal of harm was done. It disguised inherent qualifica- 
tions and militated against individuality. 

Professor C. H. Reilly (Liverpool University) defended 
the schools against the criticism leveled against them by 
English architects at the Congress. Referring to the 
architects of the 19th century he said that they gave Eng- 
land egotism and rank individualism. In place of the 
urbanity and continuity of the 18th century, England had 
a riot of free architecture which produced streets like 
Oxford Street and Fleet Street in London. The individ- 
ualist of the 19th century broke through all the rules 
and restraints which had grown up through centuries, 
and today nearly all English buildings thus were over- 
loaded with unnecessary features and ornaments. Modern 
American buildings—in a less degree French buildings— 
were clean and restful when compared with English. 
Only the cooperative spirit, the sense of responsibility to 
the community could successfully combat individualism 
and restore something like order and decency to English 
towns. 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee (England) expressed the opinion 
that schools were imperfect instruments of education, the 
proper place of training being the workshop. Among 
others who contributed were Mr. Howard Robertson (A. 
A., London), Prof. Lethaby (Royal College of Art, Lon- 
don), Dr. Carl Brummer (Denmark), Mons. A. Defrasse 
(France), Mons. Horta (Belgium), Dr. Bures (Czecho- 
Slovakia), and Prof, Anoni (Italy). 

In the afternoon members of the Congress visited the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley and in the even- 
ing attended the Congress banquet. On Friday the whole 
day was spent at Cambridge visiting all the colleges pos- 
sessing architectural interest. Saturday was devoted to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the City Churches of London, the 
British Museum, and Westminster Abbey. 

There is no doubt that the Congress was a great suc- 
cess. The papers and discussions and the informal talks 


between architects of so many nations will have done 
much to broaden the outlook of all who attended the Con- 
gress, and will have given them renewed vigor and in- 
H. CHALTON 


spiration. BraDSHAW. 






ment for definite quarters at the Studio and its members 
are discussing among themselves, and considering placing 
before the Institute, the very important matter of mem- 
bership control. They are asking if there is not some 
way whereby members who show no interest in either the 
Chapter or the Institute and who attend no meetings may 
not be dropped from membership. 


42. Time ELEMENT IN CoRRESPONDENCE. ‘These 
United States are very large and it takes a number of 
days for a letter to travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast, Frequently this is not taken into consideration by 
Committee Chairmen, although it has become a routine 
matter in the Secretary’s office. 








PUBLIC INFORMATION 


For the benefit of the Chairmen of Committees the 
Secretary takes the liberty of calling to their attention the 
fact that it takes from five to seven days for a letter to 
travel from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast and 
a correspondingly long time for a letter to travel in the 
reverse direction. The Secretary’s office always allows 
from eleven to fourteen days for the round trip, unless 
the situation is such that telegraphic communication is 
involved. Hence the Secretary suggests that time be 
allowed for the travel of the letters and time be allowed 
for the preparation of the correspondence. 


43. HarLequinape. A very delightful little pam- 
phlet has just arrived at the Secretary’s desk and the 
Secretary cannot resist mentioning it to his readers. It is 
entitled Harlequinade and is the Architectural Associa- 
tion’s students magazine, published monthly during term 
time, nine numbers each year. The Secretary recom- 
mends its perusal. This little magazine rightly character- 
izes itself as “A magazine of humor for those interested 
in the lighter side of the architectural profession.” (The 
JourNAL’s Book Shop will take subscriptions.) 

Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Public Information 


Summer is dull in this department, but thanks to the 
energy of the SourHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER we are 
able to publish information that may be highly suggestive 
to other Chapters: 


How much the rapid growth of the Pacific Southwest 
has helped the SourHEeRN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER of the 
American Institute of Architects to increase in member- 
ship and influence would be hard to determine, but thanks 
to the wise leaders of the past and their devotion to the 
Institute, there has resulted a noteworthy success in 
handling Chapter affairs, in settling cases of violation of 
ethics, competitions, controversies of a professional char- 
acter and in the initiation of better ordinances and regu- 
lations and architectural conditions. 

Since the Chapter was organized in 1894, its Executive 
Committees have constantly followed the policy that the 
membership is entitled to staunch support, intelligent ad- 
vice, technical information and entertainment in return 
for their interest in the organization. Inversely it has 
been proved that when members are afforded the benefit 
of an active, wide-awake organization they are willing to 
give more freely of personal effort, time and money. 
Chapter meetings are held each month and enlivened by 
well-chosen speakers and by illustrated lectures of inter- 
est to the profession; technical discussions are encouraged 
and the entertainment is varied in character and by 
changes in the place of meeting. Local conditions make 
possible informal gatherings at beaches, country clubs and 
in the mountains. Men’s minds seem to meet more readily 
after sitting around the same camp fire or putting on 
bathing suits in the same tent. Joint meetings with other 
Chapters and other professional bodies have broadened 
the interests of all and established more cordial relation- 
ships. Beside all this there are several special features of 
Chapter work, which, although not original in conception, 
have been undertaken with special emphasis and along 
unusual lines. 

First of all, in 1918 was established a precedent of 
granting awards to architects for merit in work designed 
by them and executed during the current year. This cus- 
tom has now become an annual event of importance in 


the local architectural world. Honor Awards, as they 
are now called, have been carefully classified to correspond 
with distinct types and uses of structures and the certifi- 
cates of these Awards are annually issued. Most impor- 
tant is the granting of Awards to owners and contractors 
in addition to those to architects. A due amount of pub- 
licity is given to this procedure and the award is made at 
a banquet to which are invited distinguished persons and 
all those to whom certificates are to be presented. It is 
surprising to note that the attendance at these meetings is 
almost 100 per cent. so far as the recipients of the awards 
are concerned, and their pride in having their efforts 
recognized warrants the effort. 


The architectural exhibition of 1923 was well received, 
as indicated by an attendance of over 30,000 people. In 
this was shown a prevalence of original and distinctive 
design. Already Southern California is developing its 
own definite characteristics which deviate from old prece- 
dent without violating well-established principles. The 
influence of Mediterranean architecture is felt in the 
bright color of tile roofs, mosaics and colored panels, and 
in the texture and broad sweeping surfaces of plaster en- 
livened by the play of shadow of cornice, foliage and deep 
reveal. Here the variegated masses of planting and 
flowers take an important part. For 1924 the exhibits 
were confined to residences. The public enjoyed this 
limited presentation and the visitors spent hours studying 
the photographs and plans. 


Following the splendid work of the Institute Commit- 
tee on Contracts in standardizing the documents and in- 
struments of architectural service, the “paper work” of 
the architect’s office has been reviewed by a committee 
of the Chapter. Local conditions demand special methods, 
and examples of forms and procedure used in individual 
offices have been presented at meetings followed by criti- 
cism and discussion. This has afforded an opportunity to 
all, and especially the younger architects, to benefit from 
the experience of the older members of the profession. 

The Chapter believes that Institute influence should 
reach to the school work of the architectural student, 
and its members have given much time to the prepara- 
tion and criticism of courses in the architectural schools 
and departments in the district. The Chapter has always 
tried to lend its support and undertake the roll of an older 
brother to the Architectural Club, which is composed 
largely of draftsmen. In this city, as elsewhere, it is 
an organization which “needs a friend.” The Club’s meet- 
ings, its activities and its atelier are encouraged and as- 
sisted by members of the Chapter. It presents an annual 
prize for meritorious work in one of the architectural 
schools and is doing all in its power to assist draftsmen 
and younger architects. 

In public service the SourHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
has been privileged to take an active part. As a result 
there is today a very strong representation of the Insti- 
tute in local departments, commissions and committees 
relating to building and architectural interests. These 
men are giving their best effort to making the architectural 
development of the community better in design and sounder 
in execution. 


Joun V. Van Pett, Chairman, 
126 East 59th Street, New York City. 


Professional Relations 


The first annual conference of the Association of Pro- 
fessional Men’s Clubs was held at Des Moines, 13-14 
August. Organized in March of the current year, the 
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Association now has clubs in Des Moines, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Duluth, Milwaukee, Sioux City, Omaha and 
Kansas City, with a combined membership of about 600. 
The two days’ conference was devoted to aspects of the 
interprofessional relation and to the social benefit which 
can only flow freely when all the professions combine 
to place their skill and knowledge in the service of the 
common welfare. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were as 
follows: 


President, Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha. 

Vice-President, Dr. William Jepson, Surgeon, Sioux 
City. 

Secretary, Kay Todd, Attorney, St. Paul. 

Treasurer, Elmer McDevitt, Attorney, Duluth. 


From Our Book Shelf 


Mr. Newton Wethered has produced a book full of 
pleasant suggestion for him who wishes to undertake a 
practical study of the minor crafts. As its title implies, 
it is addressed especially to that class, whose numbers 
appear to be legion, which seeks amusement in the easier 
and showier fields of craftsmanly endeavor, and it might 
not inappropriately bear the sub-title, “Little Steps for 
Easy Feet.” 

It would be carping, however, to criticise too severely 
a book so entirely unpretentious, which gives its directions 
so concisely and clearly, and is, withal, so stimulating to 
the imagination. One might only wish the subjects chosen 
for illustration had not been quite so artful and so crafty. 


GeorcEe Howe. 


In Rural France 


“Tt is astonishing’—as the authors say—“that these 
small buildings have received so little attention as com- 
pared with similar types of other countries.” And this 
very inspiring book? of photographs and drawings mostly 
by the authors themselves and not from Cartes Postales 
(as is the case with another book we know on similar 
subjects), surely tempts one to sell his shirts and take 
the next Paquebot a Classe Unique, straight for Le 
Havre. This lengthy preface is by way of an introduc- 
tion to Small French Buildings by Coffin, Polhemus and 
Worthington, who on foot and pedal went through the 
pleasant, peaceful Rural districts of La belle France and 
found the intimate side of her tender, tempting beauté. 
The authors have carefully avoided the things of size 
and style and have put between the covers of their book 
the simple, natural little buildings that all have style. 
They remind us of a pleasant stay of several months in 
a little French Village on the Loire, where we started 
out every morning for la Poste, and never, never could 
get there because of the numerous invitations to Monsieur 
l’Américain to venir sous la tonnelle pour un petit coup 
de vin blanc.’ Why indeed, has not more ink been ex- 


1 Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


2 Small French Buildings. 
Scribner’s, 1921. 


1923. 
By Coffin, Polhemus and Worthington. 


pended in the publication of these little Village buildings 
and Farm groups, so natural, so honest, so comfortable 
to look at and to live in? Fortunate indeed is it that the 
pictures are not in color—else there would be a general 
exodus from our sacred shores of all who have been 
there once. This fine book touches only the surface of 
an almost Virgin field. One is tempted to wish that Pro- 
fessor Kingsley Porter were perhaps a little less Arche- 
ological, so that he might finish off a tremendously use- 
ful and instructive life with a thorough covering in his 
own complete fashion, of this delightful field—it is almost 
hopeless to expect any ordinary Publisher to undertake 
anything so pleasant as an “Expedition” to explore and 
put before the Professor the little things that make life 
so lovely in the Land where the loveliness of life is so 
well understood and so generally demonstrated. 


H. F. C. 


In Mediaval Craftsmanship and the Modern Amateur Seasonal Building Operations 


The findings of the survey conducted by the Committee 
on Seasonal Construction in the Building Industries, under 
the auspices of the Department of Commerce, indicate 
that building operations can be carried on without hin- 
drance in inclement weather. ‘The introduction of the 
steel frame in buildings has in part replaced thé high 
masonry load-bearing wall, which could not easily be con- 
structed in cold weather because of numerous inherent 
difficulties, and has also allowed for improved methods 
of construction, says the report. The steel frame pro- 
vides independent support for panel walls and floors, and 
for suspended scaffolds, canvas and other temporary 
shelters which render winter conditions more bearable. 
Requirements that steel framed floors be planked over as 
a safety measure have resulted in the installation of per- 
manent floors instead, which affords additional protection 
to workmen. It is urged that individuals interested in 
building endeavor to maintain all-year building activi- 
ties by scheduling work at times when the pressure of 
general construction is not at its peak. Further data on 
the subject may be obtained from the Division of Building 
and Housing, Department of Commerce, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Current Activities 


Structural Service Committee Producers’ 
Research Council 


Annual Meeting of the American Society of Testing 
Materials. (Professor Thomas Nolan, delegate of the 
A.I.A.) In addition to representing the Institute on Com- 
mittee C-1 on Cement and C-7 on Lime Mr. Nolan has 
just been made a member of the Committee C-3 on 
Brick. 

All the forty-one standing committees of the A.S.T.M. 
have been unusually active during the past year. Forty- 
six subjects are covered, some of them of interest 
to the architect, although many are merely reports of 
progress. Among the more important subjects covered 
by these are the following. Bituminous Waterproofing 
and Roofing Materials; Slate; Fire Tests of Materials 
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and Construction; Zinc Coating of Iron and Steel; De- 
fects and Their Influences on Strength of Structural Tim- 
bers; Preservative Coatings for Structural Materials; 
Corrosion of Various Metals; Effect of Variations in 
Exposure on Varnishes; Tentative Specifications for Con- 
crete Building Brick; Lime; Gypsum; Hollow Building 
Tile; Iron and Steel; Road and Paving Materials; Con- 
crete; Cement; Drain Tile; Wrought Iron; Cast Iron; 
Recent Investigations on Cast Iron Pipes; Calcium 
Chloride as an Admixture in Concrete and Report of the 
Joint Committee on Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 

The Staining of Limestone Masonry is an important 
subject but one that cannot be considered directly by any 
committee of the A.S. T. M. Mr. Nolan has, however, 
started some action which may result in information later 
of value to the architectural and engineering profession. 
He also had some conferences regarding. additional tests 
to determine the relative holding power of smooth, coated 
and barbed nails and hopes later on to be able to present 
a brief of the results of tests. 

Complete reports and all papers will be published in 
the Proceedings of the A.S.T.M. For a summary of any 
of the various papers and abstracts the reader is referred 
to Professor Nolan’s report, copies of which can be ob- 
tained from the Scientific Research Department of the 
A.L.A., 19 West 44th St., New York City. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Producers’ Research 
Council Affiliated with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: 


Chairman—Mrxr. O. C. Harn, National Lead Company. 

Vice-Chairman—Mr, Lyman Clark, General Electric 
Company. 

Secretary—Mr. J. C. Bebb, Otis Elevator Company. 

Treasurer—Mr. F. P. Byington, Johns-Mansville, Inc. 

A resolution as to the aims and purposes of the Pro- 
ducers’ Research Council was drawn up to be presented 
to the Board of Directors of the American Institute of 
Architects. (a) To carry out the terms of the 
affiliation plan adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects at its meeting in No- 
vember, 1923. (b) To co-operate with the American 
Institute of Architects, with which the Council is affiliated, 
in furthering the highest ideals in architecture and build- 
ing, to the end that the property owner may obtain that 
which is most suitable and at the proper expenditure. 
(c) To provide a forum for the discussion of the mutual 


problems of architects and the producers of building ma- 
terials and products. (d) To establish, through co-op- 
eration with the American Institute of Architects, the 
machinery whereby the needs of the architect, in regard to 
materials, may be readily placed before producers, and 
whereby the producers may learn the best means of com- 
municating to architects, without waste, necessary and 
helpful information concerning the materials and prod- 
ucts which they manufacture. (e€) To promote re- 
search in order that facts may be established relative to 
materials and the proper methods of using them. 
The members of the Producers’ Research Council as 
of 1 August, 1924, are: 
Frank Adam Electric Company 
American Face Brick Association 
American Radiator Company 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Associated Tile Manufacturers 
Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Bostwick Steel Lath Company 
Celotex Company 
Chamberlain Metal Weather Strip Company 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Co., Inc. 
Eagle Picher Company 
General Electric Company 
C. G. Hussey and Company 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
Jenkins Brothers Company 
Johns-Mansville, Inc. 
Knapp Brothers 
Long-Bell Lumber Company 
McCray Refrigerator Company 
Monarch Metal Products. Company 
Murphy Varnish Company 
National Lead Company 
National Terra Cotta Society 
Otis Elevator Company 
The Peelle Company 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company. 
Southern Pine Association 
Spencer Turbine Company 
Stanley Works 
The Truscon Laboratories 
W. S. Tyler Company 
United Metal Products Company 


The Allied Architects’ Association of Los Angeles—II 


A New Method of Developing Architectural 
Design 


HREE years have tested the principles and 
performance of the Allied Architects Associa- 


tion of Los Angeles. Since its foundation in 
1921, sufficient professional work has been accom- 
plished to make its methods and procedure a profitable 
study. The consistent increase in its field of endeavor, 


the loyalty of its members and the broadening of its in- 
terest in Educational and Development work go to 
prove that the wisdom and effort of its Founders are 
justified. 

Of all its activities, its method of developing Archi- 
tectural Design is of first interest to the profession. 
That seventy architects of strong personality and 
marked accomplishments can compound seventy ele- 
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mental suggestions into one final solution may seem like 
magic. Since it has been done, it will be interesting to 
study how it has been done. 

First we must bear in mind that the work of the 
Association is handled by two distinct forces of men 
working along two parallel lines. “The Membership 
of the Association and its paid employees function as 
differently as the fighting troops and the Entendent of 
an army, but all toward one objective. The Mem- 
bers, under the leadership of the Board of Directors, 
initiate and create the design; while a competent work- 
ing force is close behind putting thoughts into writing, 
ideas into sketch form and sketches into precised 
drawings. 

To date, the Architectural Services of the Associa- 
tion have been limited to County and City buildings 
and improvements. Preliminary negotiations are car- 
ried on by the Executive Officer, assisted and author- 
ized by the Board of Directors, resulting in Contracts 
between the Municipal Authorities and the Association 
drawn up in standardized form, which is changed in 
detail to meet special requirements. During the pre- 
liminary consideration, the conditions of site, area, 
height and special requirements for the building are de- 
fined. In case of any unusual contingency of real 
estate, topography, or layout, a special committee of 
Members is appointed to confer and advise on these 
subjects. 

Upon the execution of the Association’s Contract 
with the Municipal Authorities, a program is prepared 
by the Executive Office and sent to each member ex- 
plaining about the new project, and requesting them to 
submit their ideas to sketch form. The conditions. sur- 
rounding this problem are explained with information 
as to lot and area requirements and all conditions which 
may be defined. This program may include diagramat- 
ical plans and sometimes cross-sections, but the great- 
est possible latitude is given. Members are not re- 
stricted to any medium or style of rendering or presen- 
tation, and the Executive Office supplies material and 
the facilities of the drafting room for the convenience 
of those who desire it. 

On the day set for the receipt of sketches, a Mem- 
bers’ Meeting is called which invariably has been well 
attended. On the wall of a big meeting room the 
sketch contributions are hung for the inspection of all. 
There is the usual informal discussion and dinner be- 
fore the meeting is called to order. Then each mem- 
ber is called upon to give his criticism of each and all of 
the ideas submitted. By simple methods of grouping 
and classifying these esquisses, the sense of the meeting 
is developed. Strange to say, a very definite tendency 
is shown toward a certain sketch or class of sketches. 
If there is any noticeable variance in the minds of those 
present, a system of balloting is used to bring out the 


consensus of opinion. All criticisms are given freely 
and honestly and are invariably received in good spirit. 
Hearty and spirited argument is encouraged. During 
these discussions, it must be that every one absorbs an 
invaluable education from observations of the different 
Architects. The “open Forum” is one of the funda- 
mentals of “the Allied,” productive of new ideas and 
cultivating old ones. 

The next step in the plan is the selection of a Jury 
of Design. The personnel is elected by the Board of 
Directors and the selection is made with proper consid- 
eration given to the result of this competition, the tal- 
ents of each as adapted to the design under considera- 
tion and the relationship of personalities of those who 
constitute this Jury. At the present time there are 
four Juries of Design, a Jury of Specifications, a Jury 
of Engineering and a Committee on Survey; thus the 
Membership in rotation is given opportunity to take 
part in the various phases of architectural service. 

Entrusted with the responsibility of developing the 
design, the Jury meets one or more afternoons each 
week in the drafting rooms of the Association. There 
is always a recorder on hand, the Production Manager 
and the other personnel as required. At various stages 
in its progress, the work may be presented to the Board 
of Directors for criticism or advice. There is no set 
rule as to referring the design to the Board in inter- 
mediate stages, but, as one naturally would suppose, 
such action is taken either when the Jury has arrived 
at some successful period of development or when it is 
“stumped.” The representatives of the County or 
City are called in for consultation as conditions require. 
Public Officials report that their visits to the drafting 
room have proved to be exceedingly instructive and 
the meetings of the Association have been an inspira- 
tion. When the Jury has finally “arrived,” the design 
is presented to the Association and then to the County 
or City for approval. 

Of course, psychology must play its part in maintain- 
ing enthusiasm and progress. This calls for confidence 
in the ideals of the Association on the part of its lead- 
ers, and in the Members a firm belief in its possibilities 
and attainments. ‘The Executive Office and the Pro- 
duction Department do all in their power and within 
the limits of the By-Laws to serve individual needs of 
each Member. In an amount as great as the budget 
of the Association will allow, Members are compen- 
sated for the preparation of sketches and for service on 
committees. This remuneration is such as to be at- 
tractive to the younger Architects and to be some recog- 
nition of the services of the older Architects. Above 
all, each Member realizes that he is part of an Organ- 
ization pledged to the betterment of Art and Archi- 
tecture, and each one feels the natural instinct of 
Mankind to unite in working for a common cause. 
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Structural Service Department 
LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


U. S. Govt. Specification for Fire-Extinguishing 
Liquid. Carbon Tetrachloride Base (293) (Federal 
Specifications Board. Standard Specification No. 36.) The 
liquid shall be capable of extinguishing fires caused by the 
burning of inflammable liquids and solids, shall be a non- 
conductor of electricity, and shall consist of carbon tetra- 
chloride containing other suitable products necessary to pro- 
duce a liquid conforming to the following requirements 
when tested according to the methods herein stated: 

Appearance.—It shall be a clear, homogeneous, mobile 
liquid. 

Specific Gravity—The specific gravity at 15.5/15.5 degrees 
C. shall not be less than 1.500. 

Cold Test.—The liquid must have a cold test not higher 
than minus 45.5 degrees C. (minus 50 degrees F.). 

Distillation—Not over 2 per cent shall distil below 60 
degrees C. At least 90 per cent shall distil between 70 and 
80 degrees C. At least 99 per cent shall distil below 100 
degrees C. 

Impurities —The liquid shall be free from nitrobenzene, 
water, acid or alkali, and free halogens, and shall not con- 
tain more than 1 per cent by weight of carbon disuphide. 
It shall not corrode metals used in fire extinguishers. 

This circular also contains specifications for Sampling 
and Methods of Testing. 

The fumes generated in extinguishing fire with this liquid 
are intensely irritating and are also poisonous, and it is un- 
safe for use in confined spaces. On account of the rapid 
generation of such fumes, a fire cannot be fought for any 
considerable length of time. However, this material is the 
only suitable liquid known, which is a nonconductor of elec- 
tricity, for use in hand-fire extinguishers in fighting incipient 
fires in connection with electrical apparatus. Care should 
be exercised in its use. 


Range Boilers and Expansion Tanks (29d2). (Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 8. Issued by the Bureau 
of Standards.) In accordance with the unanimous action of 
the joint conference of representatives of manufacturers, 
distributors, and users of range boilers and expansion tanks, 
the United States Department of Commerce, through the 
Bureau of Standards, recommends that the recognized sizes 
and capacities of range boilers and expansion tanks be 
reduced to those shown in the following tables: 


TasBLe I.—RANGE BOoILers 


Sizes (inches) 
Diameter Length 


Sizes (inches) 
Diameter Lenath Capacities Capacities 
(2) (gallons) (gallons) 


36 60 66 
48 60 82 
60 60 100 
48 60 120 
60 72 144 
48 96 192 
60 


(1) Diameters refer to inside measurements. 


(2) Lengths mean lengths of sheet, not over-all lengths of 
boilers. 


Note.—Range boilers may be made in two classes— 
“Standard” 85 pounds working pressure and “Extra heavy” 
150 pounds working pressure. 

It is further recommended that— 


I. Range boilers have one side tapping 6 inches from the 
top and one 6 inches up from the bottom (measurements to 
be made from the edge of the shell plate), and two tappings 
in the top and one in the bottom. All tappings to be 1 inch; 
% inch top and the % inch side and bottom tappings on 
vertical boilers to be eliminated. 

Il. The “short size” boiler (that is, 12 by 58 inches) now 
used in New York, N. Y., be eliminated. 

{Il. Five 1-inch openings be considered as standard for 
horizontal boilers. 

IV. The 16 by 48 inch boiler be advertised as of its actual 
capacity (viz., 42 gallons), in lieu of No. 18 to avoid con- 
fusion with present 18-gallon boiler. 

V. All range boilers and combination boiler and gas water 
heaters be rated by their actual water capacities in gallons. 


Tasie Il.—Expansion TANKS 


Sizes (inches) 
Diameter Length 


Sizes (inches) 
Diameter Length Capacities Copacities 
(gallons) (gallons) 
12 20 10 16 30 26 
12 30 15 16 36 32 


14 30 20 16 48 42 


Note.—Gauge glass tappings to be 13% inches between 
centers to provide for vertical exposure of 12 clear inches 
of gauge glass. 


Surfacing Materials for Bitumnious Built-up Roofing 
(12a1). (Circular of the Bureau of Standards, No. 158. 
Federal Specifications Board Specification No. 82.) 

General. These specifications apply to surfacing mate- 
rials intended for surfacing built up bituminous roofing and 
may be used interchangeably, but must be applied in the 
manner described in the specification for application of the 
particular surfacing material. Surfacing material shall 
consist of either roofing gravel, slag, crushed hard stone, 
promenade tile, or slate slabs. 

(a) Roofing Gravel—Roofing gravel shall be hard, dura- 
ble, waterworn, dry and free from clay, loam, sand, and 
other foreign substances. It shall be preferably within the 
following limits with respect to size: 

Passing a three-fourths-inch sieve 

Passing a five-eighths-inch sieve and retained 
on a one-fourth-inch sieve, not less than 80 per cent 

Retained on a one-eighth-inch sieve 100 per cent 

(b) Roofing Slag.—Roofing slag shall be crushed hard 
blast-furnace slag, dry, and free from sand, dirt, clay, or 
other foreign substances. It shall be preferably within the 
following limits with respect to size: 

Passing a three-fourths-inch sieve 

Passing a five-eighths-inch sieve and retained 
on a one-fourth-inch sieve, not less than 80 per cent 

Retained on a one-eighth-inch sieve 100 per cent 

(c) Crushed Stone-—Crushed stone for roofing shall be 
hard, durable rock other than limestone which will crush 
to particles of a fairly cubical shape instead of long, thin, 
flat splinters. It shall be dry, free from sand, dirt, clay or 


100 per cent 


100 per cent 
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other foreign substances and shall be preferably within the 
following limits with respect to size: 
Passing a three-fourths-inch sieve.............. 100 per cent 
Passing a five-eighths-inch sieve and retained 

on a one-fourth-inch sieve, not less than...... 80 per cent 


Retained on a one-eighth-inch sieve............ 100 per cent 


(d) Promenade Tile—Promenade tile shall be first qual- 
ity vitrified shale tile, square edged, sound, unwarped, and 
free from blisters, chipped edges, or other surface defects. 
The tile shall be grooved on the back, so as to afford an 
ample bond, and of the size and color specified in the 
contract. No dimension shall be more than 2 per cent 
above or below the size specified. 


(e) Slate-—Slate shall be of the quality, width, length, 
and color specified for the particular job. It shall be clear 
and shall have a minimum thickness of three-sixteenths inch 
with sides cut true. The circular also contains specifications 
for Sampling and Laboratory Examination. 

Hollow Building Tile (10a1). (U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 12. 
Sizes 6” x 9”. Pages 6.) In accordance with the unanimous 
action of the joint conference of representatives of manu- 
facturers, distributors, and users, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through the Bureau of Standards, rec- 
ommends that the number of sizes of hollow building tile be 
reduced to the following: 


STANDARD Loap-BEARING WALL TILE 


No. of cells Weight, each 


Pounds 

End construction: 

Pe nee 3 20 

ee eee renee 6 30 

On A RS eee 6 36 
i es: om rere 6 42 
“SS SS eee 6 48 
Side construction: 

aS 2 are rer tere 1 9 

ef eS Serre ee rr re 2 16 

8 by 5 by 12 (“L” shaped) — 16 

8 by 6% by 12 (“T” shaped) ... + 16 

8 by 7% by 12 (square) ........ 6 24 

8 by 10% by 12 (“H” shaped) .. 7 32 

STANDARD ParTITION TILE 
ey Se ere re 3 15 
me eee ere rr Pry es 3 16 
"| 2 Se ererrreer per rr rs 3 22 
OE OE vce inva Bind lee 4 30 
ON Is 4 36 
oe Se rere rt CPt oee eee + 40 
STANDARD SPLIT FurRRING TILE 
NSE ad Sree pate oe _ 9 
STANDARD Book TILE 
Pound per 
square foot 

Se 8 8 SS Beery erry re — 18 


Not more than 5 per cent tolerance over or under allow- 
able for weights and 3 per cent over or under for dimensions 
covering length, width, and height. 


U. S. Government Master Specifications for Asphalt 
for Mineral-Surfaced Roofing (12412). (Bureau of Stand- 
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ards Circular No. 159. Federal Specifications Board No. 84.) 
General. This specification applies to asphalt intended 
for use with Asphalt-Saturated Rag Felt for Roofing and 
Waterproofing (F. S. B. Spec. No. 86) in the construction of 
mineral-surfaced built-up roofing on inclines not exceeding 
3 inches to the foot. Either petroleum asphalt or mixtures 
of refined Trinidad asphalt with petroleum asphalt or as- 
phalt fluxing materials will be acceptable under these speci- 
fications, but contract must state kind to be furnished. 

When tested by the methods contained in this specification, 
this asphalt shall conform to the following requirements: 

(a) Appearance——Freshly melted material shall be uni- 
formly glossy, and on aging one week its surface shall not 
become dull or show any separation of oil, grease, paraffin 
scale, or similar material. 

(b) Melting Point—140 to 165 degrees F. 

(c) Penetration at 77 degrees F.—25 to 50. 

(d) Penetration at 32 degrees F —Minimum, 10. 

(e) Ductility at 77 degrees F—Minimum, 5 cm. Other 
considerations being equal, preference will be given to as- 
phalt having a minimum ductility at 77 degrees F. of 20 cm. 

(f) Volatile Matter at 325 degrees F.—Maximun, 1.5 
per cent. 

(g) Decrease in Penetration at 77 Degrees F. After Heat- 
ing.—Maximum, 40 per cent. 

(h) (1) Soluble in Carbon Bisulphide (in the case of 
petroleum asphalt only) minimum, 99 per cent. 

(2) Ash (in the case of mixtures of refined Trinidad 
asphalt with petroleum asphalt or asphaltic fluxing mate- 
rials), minimum 20 per cent. The ash shall have the 
characteristics of the ash from refined Trinidad asphalt. 

(i) Packing—This asphalt shall be put in steel drums 
or other suitable containers and be delivered at the site of 
the job in original sealed packages as put up by the manu- 
facturers. They shall be marked with the manufacturer’s 
name and brand. This circular also contains specifications 
for Sampling and Laboratory Examination. 


U. S. Government Master Specifications for Asphalt 
Primer for Roofing and Waterproofing (12412). (Circu- 
lar of the Bureau of Standards No. 162. Federal Specifica- 
tions Board Specifications No. 87.) 

General. ‘This specification applies to asphalt primer 
intended for use, when specified, as a priming coat for con- 
crete, gypsum, and other masonry surfaces over which 
asphalt built-up roofing, waterproofing, or damp proofing are 
to be applied. It shall consist of an asphaltic base thinned 
to suitable brushing consistency with a volatile solvent, and 
when tested by the methods contained in this specification 
shall meet the following requirements: 

(a) The asphaltic base shall not be less than 35 per cent 
by weight. 

(b) The asphaltic base separated as under 3 (b)?! shall 
have the following characteristics: 

(1) Melting Point.—131 to 170 degrees F. 
(2) Penetration, 15 to 50. 

(c) The solvent used shall be a hydrocarbon distillate 
having an end point on distillation not exceeding 500 degrees 
F., of which not more than 20 per cent shall distill under 
248 degrees F. The solvent shall be completely removed 
by the method given under 3(b).1_ This circular also contains 
specifications for Sampling and Laboratory Examinations. 


1 3-b. Separation of Asphaltic Base for Examination. One hun- 
dred g. of the primer shall be distilled with steam at a temper- 
ature of 130 to 140 degrees C. (266 to 284 degrees F.) and the 
distillate collected in a separatory funnel. The distillation shall 


be stopped when 400 cc. of water has distilled over. The residue 


from the distillation shall be dried to 105 to 110 degrees C. (221 
to 230 degrees F.) for five hours, and then gradually heated until 
all the moisture is expelled, but the temperature must not exceed 
(300 degrees F.) 


150 degrees C. 
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